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WASTE BREEDS WANT 


ONSERVATION means wise use. Last year a wholehearted attempt was made 

jointly by the Boy Scouts, Sportsmen's organizations, and the Game Commission to 
conserve and make wise use of deer skins. That attempt was successful only to a small 
degree because of misunderstanding and some confusion, as is explained in the article 
appearing on page 3 of this issue. 


This year another effort will be made to accomplish the same objective. Deer 
skins can be tanned and fashioned into many useful articles, such as moccasins, 
money belts, etc., for those serving in the armed forces of this country. Naturally the 
undertaking requires a little time, a little effort, a little money. It also requires co 
ordination, mutual understanding, and agreement. 


However, a good job can be done if all concerned are willing to sacrifice a little 
of one thing or another. Ere this issue is in print Scouts and sportsmen will have 
been asked to cooperate in every way possible. Different approaches to the prob- 
lem will have been presented, and instructions for tanning skins will have been pre- 
pared for those who are interested in doing the job themselves. 


Do not miss this opportunity to promote a worthy cause. In the past thousands 
of deer skins were wasted because of thoughtlessness or indifference. We cannot 
approve or condone that waste and still call ourselves sportsmen, conservationists, 
or Boy Scouts. Neither can we afford to lessen our proud standards and ideals in 
the eyes of those who acclaim us as public benefactors. We must do our level best 
to insure the success of the program. There must be no shirking of responsibilities; 
there must be no turning back. 








ANTICIPATION 


IBERAL Game Seasons and Big Limits were declared by the Commission at its 
3 meeting on July 10, after making a careful analysis of reports from Field Officers 
and numerous other sources, including conferences with leaders of the organized sports- 
men and other interested groups, all of which were encouraging. A detailed account 
of the Commission's action, together with a complete list of the seasons and bag limits, 


will be found on page 20. 


The general outlook for the coming hunting season is good, and there should be 
an adequate supply of all kinds of small game this fall despite the fact that forest fires 
in many portions of the State took a high toll of such species as grouse and rabbits, 
that the appalling number of field fires this spring also helped to decimate the sup- 
ply, and that the elements and harvesting operations likewise thinned the ranks of cer- 
tain species. However, an excellent nesting and breeding season helped to off-set 


these unfavorable factors. 





Pennsylvania Hillsides 


Pennsylvania's lovely hillsides, etched against the autumn sky, 
Rise, breathtaking in their beauty, to a nature lover’s eye. 

We have heard, in song and story, 

Of the lands across the sea, 

SUNNY France and SUNNY Italy are described to you and me. 
The blue Alsatian Mountains, and the Alps in winter snow 
Have been painted by great artists, that their gradeur we may know. 
But for sheer, heart-catching beauty, 

We have something tops them all— 

Our own Pennsylvania hillsides, when the leaves turn in the fall! 


M. J. LAMB, Erie, Pa. 
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YOUR HIDE PLEASE, MR. DEER 


Herein are some interesting and amusing reports from Scout Executives who 
cooperated in the deer skin tanning program last winter. 


Wherein the President of the Pennsylvania Game Commission 
dropped a splendid idea into the laps of the Keystone State 
Sportsmen and Boy Scouts. It really has merit. 


HEN Ross L. Leffler, President of the Game Commission, 

who also happens to be a member of the National Boy 
Scout Council, told Keystone hunters and Boy Scouts that they 
could contribute much to the National Defense Program by having 
deer hides tanned and made up into money belts, moccasins, etc., 
for the use of men called to the military service, he didn’t expect 
his idea to take the form of a bombshell and go exploding all over 
the country. Not only did the suggestion scatter to the four winds, 
it catapulated hither, thither and yon, was received with varying 
degrees of enthusiasm. 


The idea was that sportsmen’s associations were to have the hides 
tanned at their own expense and then turn them over to Boy Scouts 
for making into leather equipment. The entire program had the 
green light as far as the National and Regional Boy Scout Head- 
quarters was concerned, and there was no difficulty or waste of 


time in their getting behind it in a well organized and effective 
manner. To them it was a worthwhile enterprise and all Scout 
Executives in the state went at it hammer and tongs and lined up 
their respective troops, especially those versed in leather-craft, so 
that they would be ready to carry on from the very moment the 
first tanned deer skin was turned over to them. 


Realizing that some sportsmen and Scouts might want to tan 
their own deer skins, the Commission, through the courtesy of 
Field and Stream magazine, reprinted 10,000 copies of an article 
entitled “Tanning Buckskin”, by Glenn R. Verman. These were 
widely distributed and are still much in demand. 


Incidentally, the gesture was not without a certain amount of 
humor. I was privileged to read a query sent to all of the Scout 
Executives by Paul H. Love, Regional Director at Philadelphia in 
which he, in the spirit of the occasion, addressed his cohorts in the 
following manner: 


“Fellow Buckskin Men: I have heard and read some interesting 


reports on results from what someone dubbed our ‘skin game’. 
(Please Turn Page) 





Boy Scouts of McKeesport, Pennsylvania, received raw deer skins, tanned them and produced the finished articles. 
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SEPTEMBQ 1! 


YOUR HIDE PLEASE, MR. DEER : 








The hair is removed by placing the hide on an oval beam and pushing the hair 
off by hand. 


Would you mind preparing a preliminary statement describing your 
experiences in your Council? Give the approximate number of 
hides made available by hunters and sportsmen’s organizations in 
your Council. Were they tanned when you received them or did 
you receive raw hides and arrange to have them tanned? How 
many money belts have been made so far in your Council? How 
many of your troops are working on this project?” 


I also had the privilege of reading a number of replies to Mr. 
Love’s query which I hereinafter quote: “Dear Buck Skinner: 
Yeah, 18 or 20 years ago I learned the ‘skin’ game in the lumber 
camps of Minnesota. You know ... the old shell and pea game 
and three card tricks, but Buck I’ve never barged into a skin game 
the like of this one. Why those hombres that want to skin us 
call up in the middle of the night, leave their skins on the front 
door steps, and get mad if you don’t want to be skinned. 


“Listen Buck .. . here’s the best one. Phone rings 11:00 P. M. I 
say hello ... sure I was in bed . . . all Scout Executives are at 
eleven. The guy on the other end wants to know ... ‘Is this the 
Chief?’ ... So I ask him what chief—fire .. . police . . . or Indian. 
‘No ... the guy yells back, the Scout Chief’ .: . I admits it, and 
asks what he wants. He says, “This is the Ice & Storage Plant 
and we have fifty deer hides out here ... where do you want ’em.’ 
It took the Chief’s Squaw an hour to revive him. 


“Yeah, Buck ... we have a couple hundred of the darn things .. . 
at the tannery . . . nope, no one had ’em tanned ... yet. 


“But say some of the guys out in the country are tanning their 
own ... but haven’t seen any of the results .. . only smelled it on 
‘em when they came in... . If I can find any I’ll send ’em along. 
No money belts have showed up either .. . too early yet ... if they 
had what’d we put in ’em?” 

All joking aside, this Seout Executive was not only the one who 
was up against such a proposition, but despite all the reverses, the 
trials, and tribulations, much good was accomplished, many hides 
will have been tanned, and numerous useful items will have been 
made before another hunting season rolls around. Undoubtedly the 


program will be promoted, as it should be, as a nation-wide proje/ 
to utilize a wildlife resource which is right at the moment Causiy 
grave concern to more than one country in Europe because thy 
lack a very essential by-product of it—leather. 


As testimonials from other scout councils, allow me. to quote fro 
several: “We have a number of Scouts doing deer skin tanniy 
and another group sent the skins away to be tanned. I had sever 
calls from Scout Executives outside of the state who would hay 
been tickled to death to get hold of hides if the law had permitty 
No doubt even around here deer hides by the hundreds wer 
wasted. Many of our Scouts and their dads had tanned the 
before with varying degrees of success, and although some usefi 
articles are made from them, many of the hides are tanned ap © 
just kept for souvenirs .. .” V 


“Before we knew what had happened, we received more tha 
200 raw hides at various places throughout the area. No one wants) 
to accept the responsibility to have them tanned and delivered } 
us, SO we are having them tanned ourselves and shall try to mak 
them available to the troops. Experience here indicates the a. 
treme desirability of much more thought and preparation on th 
part of sportmen’s groups, etc., before such a project is launche— 
amein. ...” 


“We have received over 50 deer hides which the Explorer Scouts 
are tanning under the leadership of a local Taxidermy Hoop 
es se 


“Approximately 275 raw pelts were received by various troop 
using Scout Headquarters as a clearing house. The hunters woul 1 
not tan them or have them tanned themselves, consequently the 
troops are doing their own tanning. Next year we plan to sen 
all our hides to one tannery and let the troops pay for them a 
they draw them out. In other words we'll establish a deer hik 
ee 

“Several hundred deer hides have been collected and _ turned 
over to a local tannery. They will tan these hides and if we ca 
find sponsors for one hundred or more, we can secure them fo 
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After the hides have been in the lime for 8 to 10 days, they are removed, washel 
well with cold water and the flesh removed from the hide. 












$1.50 each. We are experimenting with a form of hunter’s mitten 
and a simplified money belt... .” 

“In my opinion, so far as this area is concerned, the project was 
a failure. This does not mean it couldn’t be successfully conducted 
another year if sufficient time were allowed for contacts with 
yarious clubs in this locality. My observations during deer season 
leads me to believe that 75% of the deer killed in these three 
counties are taken from here to Pittsburgh, Erie, and Philadelphia 
areas, and in all probability it is in the city areas where the best 
results can be attained... .” 

“This club gathered approximately 40 hides from the hunters. 
We turned several of the ‘green’ hides over to Scouts who wished 
to tan them, and are having the remainder tanned for both the 
Scouts and members of our sportsmen’s club... .” 

“We have had presented to us approximately 100 deer skins, all 
untanned. Some are being tanned by individual Scouts, and 60 
were turned over to a local taxidermist to be tanned for Troop 
projects... .” 





ae “There have been abut 175 hides turned in by the local sports- 
ered j men’s club to be tanned. These have been salted down and will 
> mik be tanned as soon as the club has raised sufficient money. . . ” 
he e. “Our Council certainly did have experience with deer skins. 
on th We simply put a small article in the newspaper and the people 
uncheil flooded us with skins. We collected and now have at the tannery 
254 hides. We could have had twice this number. Of course the 
cost of tanning prohibited our sending more to the tannery, but 
Scout ' many of our scouts are tanning their own. At least one hundred 
Hob will be tanned this way, whereupon we will cooperate with you in 
any way possible in making money belts or anything else... .” 
troop, “In all, we estimate that there were about 50 hides available. 
woul We managed to prevail upon eight or ten troops to try tanning 
tly the process... .” 
Bone “At first, the project seemed to be a very challenging one; but 


r hide when we began getting the raw hides, it soon became evident that 
: we were up against an impractical situation. The project was 
announced to have the hides tanned before delivery to the Boy 


turned Scouts. The Game Commission should start working with the 
we ra hunting clubs around the first of September or even sooner. We in 
em for 


the Council should not send out publicity about wanting deer skins 
but should get in direct contact with the secretaries of the various 
hunting clubs in our area, clearly stating that we are only interested 
in tanned hides. .. .” 


“The whole matter was quite humorous, almost to the point of 
being provoking. The papers advertised that the Boy Scouts were 
collecting deer hides, consequently we here at the office, as well 
as our Scoutmasters and Commissioners, received calls from all 
over this section of the country asking the Scouts to come out 
and get the hides. At one time we had 15 hides here in the Council 
Office, if you can imagine that. Most of them had been left on the 
steps during the hours the office was closed. Some even had the 
head and hoofs attached. Not one was tanned. In plain words, the 
whole thing was a ‘mess’... .” 

“The local sportsmen’s club of McKeesport agreed to have 25 
hides tanned for the Scouts. They will be turned back to the 












_ hides are placed in a solution of lime and water for several days to remove 
¢ balance of the hair and complete the liming process. The hides must be 
turned or stirred in the lime every two or three days. 
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The hides are next hung up on racks to dry. Photo courtesy Clearfield Taxidermy 
Company. 


Council Office and he distributed to the Troops. The Clairton 
Sportsmen’s Club is considering having 15 hides tanned for the 
use of the Troops in Clairton... .” 

“Several of our Troops are tanning a few hides themselves as a 
Troop Project. The hides we are having tanned by no means 
represent the number that were available. I would estimate over 
160 hides being reported to our units... .” 

“The results have not been too outstanding. One club became 
interested and collected about 30 hides which they have sent to 
the tannery. We trust the clubs will give them all to us for those 
Troops which undertake this task of leather article production... .” 

“We know of three different troops which are tanning hides them- 
selves. One man is taking care of eight, and another is taking care 
of twelve... .” 

“What a headache—60 skins (RAW)—Smelling like 7th Avenue 
Sewer—Phone—phone—phone—phone, hide—hide—hide—, and we 
finally got sore and hid. County sportsmen donated $150.00 to tan 
Die. 

“Did you ever have a bloody deer hide in your office? We are 
not using slang when we say bloody. Unfortunately, we broke the 
news about wanting all the deer hides we could get as soon as we 
got the original announcement. We did not stress that they should 
be tanned before we would be interested in them. We should not 
have sent out our publicity so quickly for it looks as if we will 
have more raw hides than we will know what to do with. If you 
know of anyone who wants a salted deer hide, let us know. We 
will furnish them free as long as the supply lasts. Just as this is 
being written, one of the Scouts brought in a hide, complete with 
head and hoofs. I regret to say that the weather is turning warm 
and something has got to be done about this very soon... .” 

From the foregoing quotations you can readily see what a lot of 
details must be worked out and a lot of good organization effected 
in plenty of time before another such venture is undertaken. 

A resolution approved by the Pennsylvania Federation of Sports- 
men’s Clubs on February 12 this year recommended that the game 
code be revised to permit the sale of skins from legally killed deer. 
If such a law should be passed it would mean that the majority of 
skins would find their way into the channels of industry. 

There are many places in this world for the thousands upon 
thousands of by-products which can be made from tanned deer 
hides, but if we condone their waste without trying to save them, 
whether in time of peace or in time of war, we are certainly not 
good conservationists and even poorer citizens. 

Since the idea first originated in the Keystone State, and since 
that state is pretty well equipped with statistics concerning its 
game kill over a period of years, I took the liberty of checking 
on the number of deer taken since 1915. In total it amounts to 
67,243. During the year 1939 alone, for instance, 49,106 legal bucks 
and 14,581 legal anterless deer were taken, a total of 63,687. Sup- 
pose that sportsmen had cooperated to the end that 25,000 of those 
deer hides were tanned and turned over to the Scouts. 

On good authority we have it that four good pair of gloves can 
be made from the average hide in good condition; that a good deer 
hide will also produce three to five pairs of moccasins, or that a 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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PENNSYLVANIA BARN OWL SURVEY 





Pumphouse ruins at Freidensville, Pa. Once the home of the largest mine pump in the world. 
Now the home of a pair of barn owls. a ~~ in the chimneys and nest in recess 
n the wall. 


BIRD of mystery is the barn owl or 

“Monkey-faced Owl.” So many per- 
sons, many of them good bird students, have 
never seen a barn owl that it is considered 
a rare bird in many regions of the state 
where it is really quite common. Often 
when one is accidentally captured it is either 
clubbed to death or ungraciously stuffed into 
a box and becomes an object of wonder and 
indeed no little fear to anyone who sees it. 
The man living next door to an old church 
where a pair has been living for years may 
look at the captive bird with amazement 
and state that he has never heard of such a 
bird. Time and again newspaper articles ap- 
pear telling of a queer creature, half bird 
and half monkey that was killed or captured 
locally. 


There are numerous reasons for this repu- 
tation of mystery that a fairly common and 
highly beneficial bird has gained for itself. 
Bain owls are nocturnal and rarely appear 
until after dark unless routed out by some 
enemy. They roost and nest in dark cavities 
in barns, belfries, ruined buildings, holes in 
abandoned stone quarries or almost any other 
dark recess whch is seldom frequented by 
man. Their flight is as silent as a ball of 
down blown by a light breeze. The rather 
lorge series of different calls wich they utter 
in times of hunger, love-making, anger, fear, 
ete., are like those of no other creature and 
are difficult to identify with the bird itself. 
Finally, the appearance of the bird with its 
soft and very beautiful plumage, its peculiar 
but rather ungainly shape and its human- 


like face and eyes give it an air of mystery 
that immediately attracts attention of every- 
one who does not know the bird from per- 
sonal experience. 

In spite of all this air of mystery the barn 
owl is not a mysterious bird. Compared with 
many of our other birds of prey its ways are 
rather easy to learn. It seems to prefer areas 
which are rather well-populated by man 
probably because of the abundance of nesting 
sites and the abundance of rats and mice in 
such areas. Sometimes the nesting sites are 
easily accessible and the birds soon lose much 
of their fear for the invading human who 
desires to study them, and they go about 
their business much as usual. Roosting and 
nesting sites are easily found by watching for 
the white excrement and the numerous crop 
castings on the ground beneath. The food 
habits are conveniently studied by gathering 
the crop castings and identifying the bones, 
and sometimes hair and feathers found in 
them. By keeping an individual bird in 
captivity from its early fledgeling days until 
adulthood, many of the psychological traits 
may be observed in a completely tamed bird. 

We have become interested in these birds 
and have been carrying on studies of them 
for some time. Like any inquiry into the in- 
timate life of any wild creature, these studies 
become more fascinating as they advance. 
The analyses of the castings are especially 
interesting. These castings or pellets consist 
of bones, teeth, hair, feathers and toenails 
of the animals eaten, lightly glued together 
by secretions of the crop. They are disgorged 


about 5 to 10 hours after the meal is eaten, 
All the birds of prey and crows and ravens 
disgorge such pellets. Those of the barn owl 
average about 1 inch in diameter by 2% 
inches in length. Since the barn owl after a 
night of hunting usually retires to the same 
roosting site to digest its food, the castings 
often collect under the roosting sites in large 
numbers. Often % to % of a bushel may be 
collected in one place and upon analysis will 
yield hundreds or even thousands of small 
mammal skulls and jaw bones. The recogni- 
tion of the bones isolated from the pellets is 
a difficult task and depends on a knowledge 
of the small mammals and to a lesser extent 
the small birds and the distinguishing char- 
acteristics of their teeth, skulls and jaw 
bones. The following list of animals were 
eaten by several pairs of barn owls residing 
in Northampton County, Pennsylvania: 


817 Meadow mice Microtus pennsylwanicus 
210 House mice Mus musculus 
103 Deer mice Peromyscus leucopus 
5 Pine mice Pitomys pinetorum 
103 Jumping mice, Zapus hudsonius 
1 Lemming mouse Synaptomys cooperi 
12 Cottontail rabbits Sylvilagus floridanus, 
all young 
31 Barn rats Rattus norvegicus 
240 Short-tailed shrews Blarina brevicauda 
5 Common moles Scalopus aquaticus 
26 Star-nosed moles Condylura cristata 
3 Pigmy shrews Cryptotis parva 
40 Sparrows, mostly English sparrows 
Passer domesticus 
2 Starlings Sturnus vulgaris 
1 Chickadee Penthestes atric apillus 
1 Opossum Didelphis virginiana (young) 


It will be seen from this list that the 
economic status of the barn owl in eastern 
Pennsylvania is decidedly on the side bene- 
ficial to man. It is probably our most valu- 
able bird of prey. Of course it is impossible 


to make any hard and fast statement con- 
cerning the position of any wild animal as 
an asset or a liability to the interests of man. 
A great-horned owl that eats 20 rabbits and 
3 barn rats in 3 weeks may be beneficial or 
detrimental depending on the abundance of 
rabbits in that region, their general health, 





Dinner is served. 
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By F. J. Trembley and 
G. R. L. Gaughran 


whether they are girdling valuable trees or 
not, and what the rats are eating. The 3 
rats may destroy many more valuable plants 
and animals in a short time than the 20 
rabbits are worth. The meadow mouse, com- 
monest animal in the barn owl’s diet, may 
be extremely detrimental under certain con- 
ditions of abundance and environmental rela- 
tions, and again it may be beneficial by de- 
stroying insects, eating weed seeds, planting 
tree seeds, or in many other ways. No longer 
do economic ornithologists lump birds in two 
classes, good and bad. Without exception, all 
wild creatures are both beneficial and detri- 
mental to the interests of man and the status 
of any individual depends on the peculiar set 
of environmental conditions under which it 
lives. 


However, there is little fault to be found 
with the barn owl. Most of the small birds 
it eats are starlings and house sparrows both 
of which are often serious enemies of our 
native birds. The number of game animals 
is insignificant. Rabbits were taken only 
when quite young and then in small num- 
bers although there is a high population of 
rabbits in the areas where the pellets were 
collected. Two sets of feet of half-grown 
ringneck pheasants were found in one nest 
hole. It is doubtful that these were actually 
killed by the owls. It is much more probable 
that they were picked up from a nearby road- 
way where numerous pheasants are killed 
each year by cars. From observations made 
on our tame owl it is indicated that they will 
kill no animals larger than an average-sized 
rat. Toward larger animals the owl shows 
only mild interest and toward animals as 
large as full-grown rabbits the killing in- 
stinct is replaced by fear. When dead spar- 
rows and dead mice are offered to the owl 
as food, it invariably picks the mice first. 

The fact that barn owls tend to live on 
farm land and in cities and town makes them 
the most beneficial owls we havé. The long- 





Baby says, ‘‘I want some too.’’ 
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Ruins at Freemansburg. Barn owls nest in recess at the right. 


eared owl has equally beneficial food habits 
but confines most of its hunting to the wood- 
lands. The short-eared owl, another excellent 
owl, is rather rare in Pennsylvania except 
during certain migrations. The little screech 
owl, although in general a beneficial bird, 
has the habit of picking both young and 
adult birds from their nests during the breed- 
ing season. We have no evidence of this habit 
among barn owls. Barn owls spend most of 
the night weaving back and forth over mead- 
ows and fields, over vacant lots in towns, 
and around farm buildings ever on the alert 
for rats, mice, shrews and moles. 


The numbers of these small mammals 
caught is astonishing, especially so when 
young owls are in the nest. There may be as 
many as nine young birds or even more in 
one nestful. At two weeks of age our young 
owl took on an average, eight mice a day. 
At this rate of feeding it grew about as fast 
as the young left in the nest. With 9 young 
in the nest this would mean about 72 house 
mice per night plus about 15 more to keep 
the parents well fed. Meadow mice are about 
twice as large as house mice, so only 50 
would be necessary. This rate must be kept 
up until the young birds have well-grown 
bones and feathers. One night of starvation 
means hunger streaks in the feathers and 
ruined plumage. We have found that 48 
hours without proper food; i. e., the entire 
bodies of small mammals, brings on a fatal 
case of rickets with broken wing and leg 
bones and a slow death. Throughout the 
nesting season a constant stream of small 
mammals is brought to the young by the parent 
birds. Their hunting ability is so good that 
they not only meet the demands made upon 
them but usually have a reserve supply of 
5 to 10 mice or rats piled up in a corner of 
the nesting cavity. It would seem that with 


such hunting the supply of food animals 
would soon be exhausted. However, these 
rats, mice and shrews have enormous powers 
of reproduction. All start breeding when only 
a few weeks old and bear young throughout 
the year. The supply seems inexhaustible. 
The owls merely keep the numbers down to 
a reasonable degree. 

The tame owl which has been named 
“Barney” has been a constant source of in- 
terest and not a few laughs. Since it has 
no fear of humans its reactions may be 
watched without the cloak of distrust and 
alertness which modifies them in a wild bird. 
It has a great amount of curiosity and ex- 
amines sticks, feathers, airplanes and humans 
with great interest. There is a well-developed 
instinct for play which probably would never 
be discovered in a wild bird. Small sticks 
and stones are pounced upon and pulled and 
pushed around much as a puppy worries a 
bone. The purpose of the play is obviously 
practice in clutching food animals. The abil- 
ity to clutch an object rapidly with one or 
both feet is not very well developed in the 
young bird. As time goes on the clutching 
reaction speeds up until in the adult the 
movement can scarcely be seen. Accuracy 
increases correspondingly. Since the life of 
the adult bird and that of its young depends 
on this ability to grasp moving objects, it 
finally develops to a marvelous skill. The 
other movements of wings or body are rather 
slow and deliberate. 

Observations on this tame owl have also 
shown how false some of the widespread 
ideas concerning owls may be. Barn owls 
can see much better in the daytime than at 
night. This bird can see a white mouse at 
about 20 feet on a fairly dark night but not 
much beyond that distance. During the day- 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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The Conservation Laboratory is located near beautiful Lake Hope in Zaleski State Forest. 
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Above: Dr. A. C. Bunce of Iowa State College presenting a lecture in conservation economics. 

Informality predominated throughout the camp and lent greatly toward the success of the 

program, Below: From the museum, classes were taken outdoors te study and observe nature’s 
activities first hand. 
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As School 


Editor’s Note: In order that the gospel 
of conservation can be preached more wide- 
ly throughout our school system teachers 
must first be equipped properly to handle 
this subject. At the present time there are 
no well-rounded-out courses including all 
the variable phases of conservation in the 
State. True, fine work is being done through 
the State College Nature Camp, under the 
direction of Professor George Green, and 
by several of the State Teachers Colleges. 
However, it seems that a program much 
wider in scope is needed. A brief resume 
of what Ohio is doing to educate her teach- 
ers follows: 


CHOOL day memories grow more dear as 

the years speed by in this busy world 
and as those recollections grow dearer, | 
think we forget some of the bitterness of 
school day experiences. Perhaps its better 
that way, and then again, well—what I am 
thinking of is not without a trace of worm- 
wood. 


Its plenty tough for a youngster to lay 
aside his fishin’ pole, put on his shoes once 
more and go back to school. I know its tough, 
because I haven’t forgotten. 


Remember that first morning as you made 
your way along the path through the woods 
towards school. You didn’t follow the main 
path, you took the narrow path that zig- 
zagged around the big patch of honeysuckle, 
and came out at the edge of the sumac grove. 
The air was sweet and cool, and as you fondl- 
ed a crimson staghorn leaf and looked across 
the field towards the school something inside 
of you rebelled. You knew that when those 
doors closed behind you the world seemed to 
stop moving. But you had to go—so you 
went. Then just outside the door, as the last 
bell was ringing, you paused and took a deep 
breath and plunged inside. 


Cool autumn air moved softly into the open 
windows laden with bird calls and the 
mingled fragrance of September fields. And 
you had to sit there with the knowledge of 
having left the beauties and mysteries of 
nature outside. No—it wasn’t all fun. 

Things are going to be different, however, 
different very soon. Especially for the young- 
sters in certain Ohio schools. And there is a 
pretty good reason for this difference. A few 
years ago enough people in Ohio became in- 
terested in nature and conservation to estab- 
lish a school, a school for school teachers. 

In late June and early July of this year 
Mr. Leo A. Luttringer, Jr., Chief of Public 
Information, Pennsylvania Game Commission, 
and I had the pleasure of attending this 
school for a period of a week, surely one of 
the most inspiring and enjoyable weeks of 
our lives. Located in Zaleski State Park, 
near Zaleski, Ohio, in the midst of beautiful 
low rolling hills, a CCC camp was converted 
to accommodate both men and women school 
teachers. 

Under the direction of Ollie E. Fink of the 
Department of Education, conservation edu- 
cational programs have been developed. Plant 
Ecology was taught by Dr. Dwight Moore, 
head of the Botany Department, University 
of Arkansas. Dr. Lawrence G. Hicks, Direc- 
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Bells Ring 


By C. Gordon Kreible 


* 


tor of the Wildlife Research Station of Ohio 
State University presented the story of ani- 
mal ecology. Teacher-students grew quite 
familiar with geology and soils under the 
guidance of Professor C. F. Moses, of the 
Department of Geology from Muskingum Col- 
lege, while Dr. A. C. Bunce revealed the mys- 
teries of argicultural economics and sociol- 
ogy, and their relation to conservation. Dr. 














as Bunce was of the Department of Agriculture, ‘‘Log-rolling’’ disclosed many types of life to be found on the forest floor. 
ld Iowa State College. In charge of the nature 
I trail, a popular feature of the camp, was 
of Arthur R. Harper, field supervisor of Con- 
er servation Education of the State Department 
m of Education. 
n- In addition to these well qualified men, 
whom we might term the resident laboratory 
ay staff, were many other speakers, each of 
ce whom was a qualified expert in his particular 
h, conservation line. Valuable information was 
conveyed through the lectures of the staff 
de and the guest speakers, and there were many 
ds other teaching devices, which not only con- 
in veyed knowledge and facts, but which arous- 
g- ed or stimulated a deep rooted interest in 
le, conservation practices. 
e, Numerous field trips contributed greatly to 
il- the teacher’s ability to identify the various 
ISS species of wildlife and plants, and to better 
de their understanding of the inter-relationship 
se of all nature with man. The nature trail 
to | which led out of camp and meandered back 
ou | over the hills contributed much information 
st i along this line. A camp museum composed 
ep | ofa display of animals and plants collected 
by the students and the staff made it possible 
en for all to share in the unusual field discov- 
he eries. 
nd The camp library consisted of a good selec- Se ee cco inaceeieen athae ten aiaenamh Oak soetet Of: o> SOP 
of tion of books and pamphlets of all phases of stimulated many new ideas in conservation education. 
of conservation and natural science. Kodachrome 
slides and motion pictures were used fre- ‘ , ge 
er, quently as a medium of clarifying many con- ? ¢ » 
g- servation problems: ee ta -. hiaee 
a We were greatly impressed by what was \ ae af) ty 4 as fF 
ww termed the plot studies. In this activity, two 
in- Students were assigned to a plot of two acres 
b- in size, and were required to make a detailed 
Study of the general topography of the area, 
ar the plant and animal distribution, and the 
lic inter-relationship among the three. The plot 
on, study is one of the really fascinating means 
bis | oof acquainting students with the inter-rela- 
of tionship between plants, animals, erosion, and 
of | man, and the necessity for conservation prac- 
rk, tices. 
. It is a comparatively simple matter for a 
‘ol teacher to secure permission to establish 


these plot studies in an area not too far from 
he School. To be sure, there is no quicker 
method of teaching or any more effective 


. means of acquiring appreciation than through 
me personal experience. The plot study system 
ity ls an excellent way to gain that personal ex- 


(Continued on Page 30) 











ANY of us are prone to look upon hunt- 

ing regulations and wildlife conserva- 
tion as practices of recent origin. Yet no 
concept could be farther from the truth. 
Hunting for food or recreation, one of man’s 
principal pursuits since earliest times, came 
under the control of society probably among 
the first tribal groups at the delta of the 
Nile and in the Fertile Crescent. 


This gives the periods in regression, but 
in orderly “sequence.” Looking backward 
over this long span of time, we find abundant 
thought of wildlife and its conservation in 
the English common law, jurisprudence 
which predominates in our laws of today. We 
find reference to this subject in records of 
the Roman Empire. We find it in ancient 
Athens as the wisdom of Solomon, great law- 
giver. We find it in many scattered places 
in the Bible. 


Indeed the Bible demonstrates more clearly 
than other writings the degree of interest 
shown by our early forbears in the lower 
creatures. That masterpiece of literature is 
more than sustenance to our faith. It is also, 
carefully studied, a library of information on 
social origins. To those of us interested, for 
example, in man’s attitudes toward wildlife, 
it is the source both of much information 
on the subject and of inspiration, too, for it 
teaches us that these rude early men had a 
genuine solicitude over bird and beast that 
shared their insufficiency. And, more sur- 
prisingly, it teaches us that they recognized 
conservation values with a clarity that com- 
pares favorable with the principles held by 
man of today. 

In Genesis (i.20-22) we read: “And God 
said, Let the waters bring forth abundantly 
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the moving creatures that hath life, and fowl 
that may fly above the earth in the open 
firmament of heaven. And God created great 
whales, and every living creature that 
moveth, which the waters brought forth 
abundantly, after their kind, and every wing- 
ed fowl after his kind; and God saw that it 
was good. And God blessed them, saying, 
Be fruitful, and multiply, and fill the waters 
of the seas, and let fowl multiply in the 
earth.” 


Probably the first written regulation con- 
cerning wildlife is found in the Mosaic Law. 
In Deuteronomy (xxii.6-7) among the statutes 
and covenants which Moses, the great law- 
giver, decreed should be observed, we find 
the provision that when a bird’s nest is found 
with young or eggs: “Thou shalt not take the 
dam with the young: But thou shalt in any 
wise let the dam go, and take the young to 
thee; .” Apparently the intention was 
preservation of the “dam,” or female, for 
breeding stock and protection of the young 
birds. 


Joel could see the effect of fire on the food 
and cover for wild creatures when he said 
(i.20): “The beasts of the field cry also unto 
thee; for the rivers of waters are dried up, 
and the fire hath devoured the pastures of 
the wilderness.” And again in the 2nd chap- 
ter, 3rd verse: “A fire devoureth before them, 
and behind them a flame burneth: the land 
is as the garden of Eden before them, and 
behind them a desolate wilderness; yea, and 
nothing shall escape them.” But that they 
would be taken care of he assured them in 
the 2nd chapter, 22nd verse, as follows: “Be 
not afraid, ye beasts of the field: for the pas- 
tures of the wilderness do spring, for the tree 
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beareth her fruit, the fig tree and the vine 
do yield their strength.” 


“Who teacheth us more than the beasts of 
the earth, and maketh us wiser than the fowls 
of heaven?” So asked the great Biblical 
naturalist, Job (xxxv.11), and who is there | 
that has ever answered the question? Cer- 
tainly the dove occupies a preeminent place 
in man’s recognition with regard to wisdom 
and virtue. It was a dove which guided 
Noah to a landing place. Surviving the 
Deluge, it became the everlasting symbol in 
Christendom, of the Holy Spirit. 


Thus, in Ecclesiastes (x.20) we read: “A 
bird of the air shall carry the voice and that 
which hath wings shall tell the matter.” One 
pigeon alone is credited with saving the “Lost 
Battalion” during the World War. Called 
“Cher Ami,” he was released in the afternoon 
of October 21, 1918, during a heavy artillery 
and machine gun action, with a message for 
headquarters. Though his breast had been 
pierced and one leg shattered, he reached 
his destination, twenty-five miles away, and 
at an average of a mile a minute. Wild birds 
have been used to carry messages for hul- 











dreds of years. In Pliny’s Historia Naturalis 
it is reported that occasionally swallows wef 
taken by the Roman knights when they a& 
tended a race in the capital. Upon completion 
of the event the birds were stained with the | 
colors of the winning chariot and then Tt | 
leased to fly back to their nests and COm 
sequently carry news of the victory. 
During the Meuse-Argonne drive in the 
World War, “Stumpy” John Sliver, a carrier 
pigeon, successfully delivered a message d& 
pite a bullet-pierced breast and a leg shot 
away. He has his name on the roll of the 
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Eleventh Signal Corps (U.S.A.) and was of- 
ficially memorialized by the War Department 
and so recorded in the Congressional Record. 
No better example of bravery, loyalty, and 
self sacrifice could have been taught to the 
soldiers of an army than that displayed by 
this pigeon, one of “the fowls of heaven” 
referred to by Job. 

In the second and fourth books of Moses, 
written perhaps 2,500 years ago, we learn how 
the timely arrival of flights of quail saved 
the Israelites from starvation during the 

iod of their wanderings in the Desert of 
Sinai. The Book of Exodus (xvi.13) says that: 
“And it came to pass, that at even the quails 
came up, and covered the camp: .. .” Great 
numbers of these birds appeared. We read 
later in the Book of Numbers (xi.31-32) of 
another visitation of quail and that the least 
any man gathered was ten homers (about 108 
bushels) and that they were placed in the 
sun to dry. It is generally believed that these 
were great flocks of quail, migrating from 
their winter home in Africa to a temperate 
climate. Biblical students have fixed the date 
of this occurrence as about the month of 
April in 1491 B.C. F 


Provisions were even made in Biblical 
times for a food supply for wild creatures. 
In Exodus (xxiii.l0-11) we read: “And six 
years thou shalt sow thy land, and shalt 
gather in the fruits thereof: But the seventh 
year thou shalt let it rest and lie still; that 
the poor of thy people may eat; and what 
they leave the beasts of the field shall eat. 
In like manner thou shalt deal with thy vine- 
yard, and with the oliveyard.” Again, in the 
sermon on the Mount Matthew (vi.26) said, 
“Behold the fowls of the air; for they sow 
not, neither do they reap, nor gather into 
barns; yet your heavenly Father feedeth 
them.” 


In the third book of Moses certain laws and 
regulations were laid down relative to clean 
and unclean meats. Various kinds of beasts, 
fowls, fishes, and creeping things are given, 


_| some as permissible, others forbidden, for 
} consumption. 


In some instances a general 


| description is given; in other cases specific 
kinds are mentioned. In Leviticus (xi.3) we 
find: “Whatsoever parteth the hoof, and is 
clovenhoofed, and cheweth the cud among 
the beasts, that shall ye eat.” 


Again in 
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Leviticus (xi.13-20): “And these are they 
which ye shall have in abomination among 
the fowls; they shall not be eaten, they are 
an abomination: the eagle and the ossifrage, 
the osprey, and the vulture, and the kite after 
his kind; every raven after his kind, and the 
owl, and the cormorant, and the great owl, 
and the swan, and the pelican, and the gier- 
eagle, and the stork, the heron after her kind, 
and the lapwing, and the bat.” 


The Hebraic account of the activities of 
Noah as set forth in the book of Genesis is 
an excellent example of farsighted conser- 
vation. Noah obeyed the admonition to take 
into his ark a pair of all creatures, both 
domestic and wild. No kind was to perish 
from the earth, and he therefore recognized 
both the clean and the unclean. Many of 
these had been useful to him in furnishing 
food and clothing, while others had been of 
no immediate or direct benefit to him, and 
no doubt some he considered inimical. Yet 
his plan of conservation included them all. 
No more comprehensive view of wildlife 
values has ever been conceived. 


Our ancestors in America were not so far- 
sighted as Noah. In the span of a compara- 
tively few years they drove to extinction 
many species of wildlife, including the pas- 
senger pigeon, which had been here in count- 
less thousands. While some of these species 
were recognized as valuable for food and 
clothing, and others were regarded as 
enemies, the early settlers gave no thought 
to the future welfare of any of them. There 
are indeed black pages in the early history of 
our treatment of wildlife. 


Because of their appetite for that delicacy, 
the pioneers ruthlessly killed the buffaloes 
whenever opportunity presented, for the sole 
purpose of feasting on broiled tongue—leav- 
ing the rest of the carcass for the vultures. 
Thousands upon thousands, moreover, were 
slaughtered for their hides; and multitudes 
more killed in an organized effort to furnish 
food at little cost to workmen constructing 
the western railroads. Nobody, apparently, 
gave any thought to conservation of this 
noble species—until their vast numbers had 
been reduced almost to the point of extirpa- 
tion. Beautiful birds were killed merely that 
the feathers might be an adornment for hats; 
animals were ruthlessly slaughtered in com- 
munity hunts and in hunting for the market; 
greedy fur traders, not content with cheating 
the Indians out of the peltry they brought 
to the posts for exchange, gave them drugged 
rum to drink in order that in the desire for 
more of the concoction they would still fur- 
ther decimate wildlife. These and like prac- 
tices make us venerate all the more the God- 
given wisdom of Noah. 


Sports writers ordinarly refer to hunters as 
nimrods. How many of us realize that this 
name is taken from the Bible? Nimrod was 
a son of Cush, grandson of Noah, and a great 
hunter and ruler. In Genesis (x.9) we read: 
“He was a mighty hunter before the Lord, 
wherefore it is said, even as Nimrod the 
mighty hunter before the Lord.” 


Many of the birds with which we are 
familiar are mentioned in the Bible. Refer- 
ence is made to thirty-one species, among 
them the eagle, raven, owl, pigeon, sparrow, 
stork, pelican, vulture, quail, swallow, ostrich, 
cormorant, partridge, crane, osprey, kite, 
hawk, heron, peacock, night-hawk, swan, 
bittern. 
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Wildlife has been a subject for sermons. 
Looking backward nine centuries, we are 
reminded of the most outstanding among 
these, the sermon to the birds by Saint 
Francis of Assisi, founder of the Order of 
Franciscans. He was perhaps the most ap- 
pealing of clerical figures in the Middle Ages. 
Enduring abject poverty because he inter- 
preted quite literally tne admonition to give 
all one’s worldly goods to the needy, his life 
was one of constant love for his fellowman, 
indeed, for all of God’s creatures. The works 
of Saint Francis consist of letters, sermons, 
proverbs, moral apothegms, and hymns. His 
Sermon to the Birds, long a favorite subject 
for artists, is described in Steth Thompson’s 
Our Heritage of World Literature (New York, 
1938) as follows: 


“When St. Francis drew nigh unto Bevagna 
he came unto a spot wherein a great multi- 
tude of birds of divers species were gathered 
together. When the holy man of God per- 
ceived them, he ran with all speed unto the 
place and greeted them as if they shared in 
human understanding. They on their part all 
awaited him and turned toward him, those 
that were perched on bushes bending their 
heads as he drew nigh them, and looking on 
him in unwonted wise, while he came right 
among them, and diligently exhorted them all 
to hear the word of God, saying: ‘My brothers 
and birds, much ought ye to praise your 
Creator, Who hoth clothed you with feathers 
and given you wings to fly, and hath made 
over unto you the pure air, and careth for 
you without your taking thought of your- 
selves.’ While he was speaking unto them 
these and other like words, the little birds— 
behaving themselves in wondrous wise—be- 
gan to stretch their necks, to spread their 
wings, to open their beaks, and look intently 
on Him. He, with wondrous fervor of spirit, 
passed in an” out among them, touching them 
with his habit, nor did one of them move 
from the spot until he had made the sign of 
the Cross over them and given them leave; 
then, with the blessing of the man of God, 
they all flew away together. All these things 
were witnessed by his companions that stood 
awaiting him by the way. Returning unto 
them, the simple and holy man began to 
blame himself for neglect in that he had not 
before then preached unto the birds.” 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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Fish and Wildlife Service 


Heavy concentration of ducks over Sacramento National Wildlife Refuge in California. 


HERE are many non-governmental con- 

servation agencies which by their im- 
mediate conduct, influence either conversely 
or adversely any governmental conservation 
program. An abbreviated list of such agencies 
would include the names of: National Audu- 
ben Society, American Ornithological Union, 
American Society of Mammologists, Ecolog- 
ical Society of America, American Fisheries 
Society, Society of American Foresters, 
American Forestry Association, American 
Nature Association, Izaak Walton League of 
America, National Wildlife Federation, Ducks 
Unlimited, More Game Birds Foundation, 
Outdoor Writers of America, Wildlife Society, 
my own crganiaztion, and many others. 


All of these organizations have one primary 
purpose, that of improving wildlife condi- 
Such organizations are doing a good 
job in their respective fields. The funda- 
mental principle, that the public will con- 
tinue to support only those things in which 
they believe is basically correct, and the 
continued existence year after year of pri- 
vately supported agencies, is conclusive evi- 
dence that a considerable number of people 
recognize the need of such organizations and 
are satisfied that they are serving an im- 
portant function. 


tLons. 


If we are inclined to be of the opinion 
that we could do more for the cause than 
they are accomplishing with the resources at 
their disposal, we would anticipate that in 
all probability others view our efforts in a 
comparable light. If any group contributes 
toward the preservation of one duck or one 
fish that would have perished otherwise, if 
they convert one more person to the cause 
of conservation, if they have restored the 
habitat on even one small area, we should 
direct our energies toward supporting their 
constructive efforts, not toward criticizing 
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details we might have handled in a different 
way. 

Our government, local, state or federal, is 
a government by the people founded on the 
principle that the majority of the citizens, 
either as individuals or organized groups, 
shall determine the policies of the govern- 
ing body. it is, therefore, the prerogative of 
organized groups of citizens to sponsor and 
further constructive and essential changes in 
governmental practice and procedure. This 
is as true in the field of conservation as in 
any other line of endeavor. 

Because of present world conditions, the 
public is inclined to look askance at pro- 
grams originating under what appears to be 
governmental sponsorship. Therefore, even 
though a governmental agency may have the 
best of reasons, supported by the most com- 
plete facts available, they frequently en- 
counter difficulties in initiating through their 
own efforts needed reforms. If, however, a 
plan is sponsored and brought to a successful 
conclusion by a private organization, it gives 
the individual citizens and members the 
assurance that they are still an integral and 
important part of this, a people’s government. 
Under such conditions, the public will sup- 
port governmental agencies in their adminis- 
tration of such legislation. This explanation 
gives us a better understanding of at least 
one basic function common to all non-govern- 
mental groups. 

It was implied above, but should be em- 
phasized, such organizations not only reflect 
public opinion but can and do contribute 
materially toward influencing that opinion. 
The various agencies adopt different methods 
of accomplishing these purposes. Some are 
active crusaders. Others might be classed as 
lobbyists, often accomplishing very much 
needed and worthwhile legislation. Some are 
propagandists, disseminating information di- 
rected toward improving and benefiting wild- 
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life conditions. You will note the use here of 
two disreputed words, lobbyists and propa- 
gandists. Perhaps it is unfortunate that these 
words have no synonyms, but it is a fact that 
lobbying and. propagandizing directed in the 
interest of worthwhile and legitimate causes 
are not disreputable activities and are abso- 
lutely indispensable if progress is to be made. 
It is probably well to consider that the activi- 
ties of any group, including yours and mine, 
are known to the opposition by the same 
terms as we are apt to assign to their activi- 
ties. *s 

There are outside organizations who, having 
confidence in the ultimate soundness of the 
people’s judgment, believe in the principle 
of thorough and complete public knowledge 
of the subject. This requires the presenting 
to the public as many sides of any question 
as possesses merit. Progress under such a 
procedure is slow, discouragingly so, at times. 
On the other hand, such progress as is made 
is believed to be of more permanent nature. 
The American Wildlife Institute has always 
operated on the latter policy. 

The American Wildlife Institute is a non- 
profit, non-partisan corporation supported by 
industries, organizations and individuals con- 
cerned with the future welfare of our coun- 
try. 

It has three purposes: 

1. To encourage the cooperation and 
coordination and effort of all groups and 
individuals interested in the conservation 
of our natural renewable resources. 

2. To assist in finding facts about con- 
servation and in presenting them to the 
public. 

3. To provide facilities for training 
young people in the latest scientific meth- 
ods of game management and conserva- 
tion. 

The Institute does not conduct its activities 
independently. It accomplishes its objectives 
by assisting others in achieving the ends for 
which the Institute stands. Therefore, all 
credit for past accomplishments is due the 
agencies and individuals under whose able 
direction great progress has been made with 
what aid the American Wildlife Institute has 
been privileged to contribute during the past 
five years since its organization. 

To encourage coordination and cooperation, 
the Institute sponsors, finances, and manages 
the North American Wildlife Conference each 
year. All groups dedicated to conservation 
are invited to participate and opportunities 
are provided for all factions to be heard re- 
gardless of their viewpoints. 

The printed Transactions of these Confer- 
ences are offered to the public at a below- 
cost price. The Institute maintains a news 
service which, through the press, radio and 
other channels of popular education, keeps 
the public informed at all times concerning 
conservation and restoration developments. 
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CONSERVATION AGENCIES 


For its members and subscribers, the Insti- 
tute publishes cooperatively an official per- 
jiodcal AMERICAN WILDLIFE. 


Through these activities and personal con- 
tact, the Institute is endeavoring to bring 
about better coordination and cooperation 
between groups and individuals engaged in 
the production, administration and use of our 
natural resources. 


The fact finding program of the American 
Wildlife Institute consists of participation in 
a number of cooperative wildlife research, 
demonstration and management projects 
located at strategic points throughout North 
America. 


Mr. James F. Bell of Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, for a number of years carried on water- 
fowl studies at his own expense on his prop- 
erty at Delta, Manitoba. In the spring of 
1939, the University of Wisconsin, Michigan 
State College and the American Wildlife In- 
stitute joined forces with Mr. Bell and at 
present studies are being conducted on: 
waterfowl nesting; identification of species 
and sex of ducklings; comparative movements 
of wild vs. pen reared ducks; waterfowl 
predation; and mash ecology and manage- 
ment. 


A nation-wide survey demonstrated that 
predator control at hatcheries and rearing 
stations as generally practiced was for the 
most part ineffectual and poor conservation. 
Because of this, the University of Michigan 
in cooperation with the Michigan Conserva- 
tion Department and the American Wildlife 
Institute has for the past three years been 
conducting a study to determine effective 
methods of control of fish predators. New, 
tested, low-cost methods of control, without 
killing, have been developed. 


The Indiana Conservation Department co- 
operating with Purdue University and the 





Photo U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service 


Cottontail rabbit in its form. 


American Wildlife Institute has recently in- 
itiated a study of methods to improve bass 
waters. This is a phase of fish management 
which up to the present has been almost 
totally neglected. 

The William Converse Kendall Memorial 
Fellowship was established at the University 
of Maine in the fall of 1940. The fellowship 
is for the purpose of studying the possibili- 
ties of restoring the Atlantic salmon to the 
Dennys River and other important streams in 
the Northeast. A group of public spirited 
individuals and the American Wildlife Insti- 





Antelope on Charles Sheldon Antelope Refuge, Nevada, 


Photo U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service 


tute are contributing to the college for the 
support of this undertaking. 


The Institute makes an annual cash con- 
tribution to numerous cooperative units. To 
date, 40 projects have been completed, per- 
haps 400 manuscripts published, and over 
400,000 acres are under management as dem- 
onstration areas. In all, there are about 200 
individuals currently engaged in the work of 
the cooperative units. 


The third function of the Institute, that of 
providing facilities for training young folks 
in the latest scientific methods of game man- 
agement and conservation, is accomplished 
concurrently with the fact-finding part of 
the program. Approximately 100 men have 
obtained advanced training in wildlife man- 
agement at the various stations in which the 
Institute participates. Developments in recent 
years have created a demand for trained 
personnel but simultaneously the prerequisi- 
tes required by employers of game technic- 
ians have become far more demanding. Con- 
sequently, training of personnel is daily be- 
coming a more and more important part of 
the Institute’s work. 


In addition, the Institute sponsors a fellow- 
ship in outdoor writing and publicity. Mr. 
Wallace Taber is at present the recipient of 
this grant. 

The field of conservation is so tremendous, 
its ramifications so diversified, that no single 
organiaztion can carry on independently the 
responsibilities of such a vast program. 
Everyone looks to the Fish and Wildlife 
Service as the hub of the wheel, but I be- 
lieve Dr. Gabrielson would want emphasized 
at this time, the interdependency of all state, 
federal, and private agencies, engaged in this 
work. For example, among the governmental 
agencies the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration, the Soil Conservation Service, the 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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NAMES OF VIOLATORS NOT PUBLISHED 


Q. 


Did you publish in the Game News the 
fines collected in 1940, showing the names 
of the persons fined? If not, when will 
you publish them? 


It has not been the policy of the Game 
Commission to publish in the Game News 
or elsewhere the names of persons who 
have been convicted of violating the 
Game Law, and we have no knowledge 
of any intention to do so. At times, when 
an exceptional prosecution takes place, 
the names of the offenders have been 
published as a news release, but the en- 
tire list of violators, which last year in- 
cluded about 4,000 persons, is not pub- 
lished. 


AUTOMATIC GUNS FOR GROUNDHOGS 


Q. 


I have an automatic rifle carrying 22- 
calibre short bullets. Am I allowed to 
hunt groundhogs with it? 


No. The use of this rifle, or any other 
firearm which reloads automatically, is 
strictly unlawful for hunting groundhogs 
or any other wild animals in Pennsyl- 
vania. The use of the short cartridge 
does not alter the situation. If you de- 
sire to use a repeating rifle for ground- 
hog hunting, it will be necessary to use 
one which reloads by hand action. 


HUNTING GROUNDHOGS WITH DOGS 


Q. 


A. 





When are you allowed to hunt ground- 
hogs with a dog? 

On and after August 20th. In other words, 
dogs may be used to hunt groundhogs 
from August 20 to September 30, Sundays 
excepted. The hunting hours are 6:00 
A. M. to 7:30 P. M., Eastern Standard 
Time. 


























“‘There’s a gentleman on the phone saying about 
your being due at a sportsmen’s banquet to give 
a tecture on how to prevent accidents.’’ 


By CHAS. F. STAMBAUGH 


TO 





KEEP RABBITS AWAY 


We are having a lot of trouble with 
wild rabbits coming into our garden and 
eating the vegetables. Can you suggest a 
remedy? 


A number of methods have been used 
successfully to repel rabbits, including 
powdered lime, a solution of creolin, and 
a tobacco spray. However, the latest re- 
pellant to be used to advantage is reveal- 
ed in a report from Erie County. It seems 
that clear glass bottles, such as milk bot- 
tles, set in the ground with about three- 
fourths of the bottle exposed, have been 
very effective in keeping the cotton- 
tail at a safe distance. Also, shiny tin 
cans, from which the paper wrapping has 
just been removed, have proven similarly 
effective when used the same as the 
bottles. Whether the rabbit sees his 
shadow and is frightened away, like the 
proverbial groundhog, we do not know, 
but there apparently is something about 
those shiny objects that the rabbit does 
not trust, and we recommend giving it a 
trial. Should this fail to accomplish the 
desired purpose, please notify the nearest 
Game Protector, who will give further 
advice. 
= ” a 


TRAINING RABBIT HOUNDS 


How late in the evening may rabbit dogs 
be trained? 


Until 9:00 o’clock P. M., Eastern Stand- 
ard Time. During the dog training sea- 
son, which is August 20 to the following 
March 3lst, dogs may be trained from 
sunrise to 9:00 o’clock P. M., when under 
control of the owner or handler, but no 
firearms of the type usually raised at 
arm’s length and fired from the shoulder, 
such as a shotgun or rifle, may be car- 
ried; nor may any injury be inflicted 
upon game birds and animals. Sunday 
training is legal only with the consent 
of the owner of the land where the 
training is being done, except that this 
consent is not required in State and 
National Forests. 


IDENTITY OF BIRD 


Q. 


A number of times recently I have heard 
a bird sing or call from a rather high 
elevation in a tree, the song being a 
series of calls resembling a baby chick 
that has become lost from the mother 
hen in the barnyard. Can you tell me 
what this bird is? 


It is probably a tufted titmouse, a small, 
slate-colored bird not much larger than 
the common house wren. By its clear, 
loud whistle, you might expect to find 
a much larger bird, as the volume of its 
song is somewhat deceptive. The writer 
has heard this call in the deep woods and 
was also puzzled for a time as to its 
identity, until he took the trouble to 
trace the song to its source, where the 
bird was identified beyond doubt with 
the aid of field glasses. Its food consists 
entirely of insects, is a year-round resi- 
dent, and can be regarded as highly bene- 
ficial. 


REPORTING GAME VIOLATIONS 


Q. 


‘*Silhouetted 


I understand that the Game Commission 
has made a new redistricting plan, and 
I am not familiar with the local Game 
Protector. To whom should I report 
violations? 


Report Game Law violations to ANY 
representative of the Game Commission, 
who is required to see that the proper 
officer having jurisdiction receives the 
complaint; or, if conveniently located to 
the reporting officer, it will be serviced 
by him regardless of the fact that it may 
be in an adjacent district. 
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against the azure sky the deer gave 


one convulsive leap as the stacatto reporte of a gun 
rang out shattering the vast deep stillness of the 


twilight hour . 
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A free Game News subscription for one year, together with a copy of “Pennsyl- 

vania Bird Life,” and “Pennsylvania Wildlife,” will be given for each interesting, 

unusual or historical fact pertaining to Pennsylvania or American wildlife accepted 

for this column. Only boys and girls under 18 are eligible, and each historical contri- 

bution must be accompanied by satisfactory proof. Address all items to “Wildlife 
Then and Now,’ Pennsylvania Game Commission. 
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“There were probably 150,000 wild horses in the eleven western states 10 years ago. 
Now their numbers have been reduced to about 25,000, and it is predicted that within five 
years there will be less than 5,000. Complete extinction is looked for in the near future.”— 
Outdoor Life. Submitted by Arthur J. Kennel (age 12), R. D. No. 2, Gap, Pa. 


“Of all animals the fur seals of the Pribilof Islands have the most interesting cogno- 
mens. The males are called “bulls”, the females “cows” and the unmated bulls, “bachelors.” 
However, the young are known as “pups”, while young females visiting the island for the 
first time are referred to as “debutantes.” Each old bull gathers as many females as he 
can and his family is known as a harem. The old bulls stay on the islands from May 
until departure in September, and during the entire time neither eat nor drink.”—Proof: 
page 43, Fur, Fish and Game. Submitted by Alfred Hoffman (age 15), R. D. No. 1, Quaker- 
town, Pa. 


“It is not true, as many people think it is, that a wild rabbit digs a burrow for him- 
self. He may take to a ground hog or other hole when hard-pressed or during severe cold, 
but he doesn’t dig burrows of his own.”—Proof: “Outdoor Life,” March issue, 1940, page 
120, written by Gus Mager. Submitted by Joe Johnson (age 15), R.D. Box 116, Philips- 
burg, Pa. 


“The pupils of a fox’s eyes are elliptical like a cat’s when contracted. A dog’s or 
wolf’s are round. Proof: “Outdoor Life’, March issue 1940, page 120, written by Gus 
Mager. Submitted b yJoe Johnson (age 15), R. D. Box 116, Philipsburg, Pa. 


“Prairie dogs are not ‘dogs’ but ground squirrels or rodents. They are remarkable 
for the fact they do not require drinking water. Some strange chemical reaction in their 
digestive tracts change certain foods into fluids.”—Proof: Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, 
May 26, 1941, page 30. Submitted by Nancy Bonsall (age 14), 437 Bonsall Ave., Yeadon, Pa. 


“The first Pennsylvania resident hunting license was issued in 1913, at which time 
305,028 were issued. The cost of the license was raised to $1.25 in 1923. The number of 
licenses issued, regardless of the increase, was 497,216. In 1927 the fee was increased 
$.75, reaching the present cost of $2.00. The number of licenses issued in 1938 was 646,278. 


“Special deer licenses were issued during 1923 and 1924 at a cost of $5.00. The cost 
was reduced to $2.00 in 1925, and was in effect during 1926, 1928 and 1930.”—Taken from 
Pittsburgh Post Gazette 1940 by Frank Alduk (age 17), 808 Cunningham Avenue, New 
Castle, Pa. = | 


~ - J 


“Bill Long, who shot his first deer at the age of 10 years, in 1804, near Brookville, 
killed in his lifetime the following animals: 400 bears, 3,500 deer, 50 panthers, 2,000 wolves, 
125 elks, 400 foxes, 200 wildcats, 500 catamounts, and 75 others.” While these figures may 
be somewhat exaggerated they at least show the disregard of conservation in the early 
days.—Joe Beatty (age 16), 210 Greenwood Avenue, Punxsutawney, Pa. 




























































































XPONENTS of the ancient art of archery 
are proving their mettle with their 
primative weapons in the hunting field. I do 
not know how many devotees of the long 
bow bagged their quarry, large and small 
throughout the country during 1940, but the 
photographs illustrating this little article are 
undisputed testimonials to the skill of quite 
a few releasers of the feathered shaft. Some 
brought down deer, some bear, others dif- 
ferent kinds of small game, and several even 
inflicted the coup-de-grace on unsuspecting 
ground-hogs or whistle-pigs. 

As one doughty ole Pennsylvania spittoon 
marksman was heard to say, “Tain’t no tellin’ 
what the world’s comin’ to. Got the wits nigh 
scared out’en me thu other day coming over 
Burnett’s Ridge. Took thu short cut over thu 
bench near the swamp to keep out’en line of 
fire of a bunch of deer hunters—drivers they 
were. There was a nice smatterin’ of hard 
packed snow what cracked under foot, and 
‘twas same of that very crackin’ that brought 
me up sudden-like. 

“Says I, Hank, old boy, you're about to 
shoot you a buck. 

“I wasn’t exactly huntin’, but I allus carry 
‘Old Trusty” durin’ the season, just in case. 
So I halted in me tracks and listened, thu 
crackin’ comin’ closer and closer. When I 
thought thu bloomin’ deer was about to jump 
onto me, what stepped out between two big 
hemlocks but a big feller wearing a regular 
huntin’ outfit with canvas coat and pants, 
and high-topped shoes, but instead of a 
rifle he was carryin’ a big bow an arrow 
cocked in it, and thu darned thing was a 
pointin’ right toward me. 

“If I were a drinkin’ man I’d swore I was 
imaginin’ things. We both breathed a mite 
easier seein’ as we found out neither one of 
us was a déer. Then we both laffed and 
acted sort’a embarrassed like, not knowing 
what to say, until I finally loosened up and 
asked him if he had ever hit anything with 
them new fangled doodads. He comes right 
back, sayin’ as how he hasn’t but he’s livin’ 


Above: Deer killed by Fred 
Bear, Detroit, Mich. Proud 
Mrs. Bear looks on. Center 
top: Types of modern arrow 
heads. Photos Mich. Dept. of 
Conservation. 





By Leo A. Lu 
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th deer killed first day of 1940 out kinda boastful-like that if some of his 

season. buddies could do it, he could do it too. 


“Says I, You’re wantin’ me to believe some- 
one up and bags a deer with one of those 


contraptions? 

“You bet your life, says he. 

“Now I ain’t got no poker face and he 
could see right off I wasn’t believing him, 
so he grins a wry grin at me and says, I 
can prove it. I can show you pictures. 

“Seein’ as how the chap was all het up, I 
began to melt a little on one side, but when 
he shoved some fotygraphs in front of 
me showin’ fellers with deer what they killed 
with bows and arrows, I begin to get me a 
better opinion of me new found friend. ’Fore 
we parted company any other notion I had 
about killing the critters with bows and 
arrows were done busted up when he showed 
me some letters he got from some friends of 
his. 

“Upon laarnin’ I was the scribe around 
these here parts and wrote a mite for the 
local paper, he let’s me copy a few of ’em 
which I’m listin’ in case you don’t take his 
word for it, or mine. One of them letters 
went on to say: ‘I am sending you a few 
pictures of a deer that I shot in Pennsylvania 
with a bow and arrow. I used a fifty-five 
pound bow and a 28-inch arrow with a broad 
head—all home and hand made. The first 
arrow, fired at about a hundred feet, pene- 
trated the deer’s neck fourteen inches, cut 

ASdtis Mines esd ilk Sees the juglar vein and ended in the spine. The 
ing bow. Center below: Group second arrow went into the backbone, cut- 
of Michigan archers. ting the spine. On the first shot the animal 
fell, but got up again. The second shot it 
stayed down. I was also with Glenn Patch of 
my home town when he shot his deer with 
bow and arrow. No more rifle hunting for 

me.’ 

“Another feller said he killed an eight- 
point. It was the first time he ever hunted 
with a bow and arrow and was lucky enough 
to get a buck. He said he had more luck that 

(Please Turn Page) 








BOW BENDERS SCORE HITS 
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Herman H. Sell, Spring Grove, Pa., sportsman, experienced the thrill of hunting like the early 
Americans by shooting his 1940 deer with a bow and arrow. Sell, who was hunting in Cameron 
County with Hayward Miller, also of Spring Grove, used two arrows to make the kill. The 
first shot broke after hitting and stunning the animal, but the second arrow completed the job. 


day than twenty men could or should have.” 

Still another wrote: “I shot the deer, Mon- 
day morning, the first day of the season in 
Pennsylvania. I saw a little doe running 
by me which I observed too late to shoot at. 
At the same time another doe approached. 
Being an amateur archer with only nine 
months experience, I waited for a standing 
shot; however this deer kept on running, 
followed by a third, a much larger doe. I 
decided then to try for the larger animal 
running. Drawing my bow and aiming to 
the best of my ability, I released the arrow 
when the animal came in line of aim. 

“The big broadheaded arrow struck it be- 
hind the front shoulder penetrating to the 
backbone. The animal dropped in its tracks, 
but when I walked toward it, it made an 
attempt to get up. I sent a second arrow 
into it which completely transfixed the front 
shoulder, killing it instantly. I was using 
a sixty-five pound bow and was about 
twenty-five yards distant. Upon examining 
the deer after I skinned it, I found the first 
arrow had pushed itself all the way through 
the backbone and completely severed the 
spinal cord. Had I known it, the second 
arrow would not have been necessary.” 

Another feller, who my new found friend 
told me was a state and national champion, 
and had piled up more records and scores 
than any two or three men in the game, 
wrote as follows: 

“The details are readily given. What I can- 
not give is the pleasure I experienced during 
the seven years of hunting before success 
came to my bow, and the really great thrill 
when I saw the arrow hit—and found my 
buck. It was a grand, an indescribable sen- 
sation. I have hunted for years, have had 
several deer with the rifle, but no experience 
(even my first deer), could rival those golden 
moments. 





Those of us who hunt with the bow 
estimate the odds at 100 to 1 against the 


archers as compared with the gun hunter. 


When we first started we thought a 20 to 1 
figure might be right. We have gradually 
increased it as experience has brought out 
more of the difficulties. Some of my Michigan 
and Pacific Coast bow hunting friends think 
the 100 to 1 figure conservative. From this 
you will realize that those of us who hunt 
with the bow do so because we enjoy the 
recreation, the companionship of the hunt. 
We, as a rule, have had our turn at the 
rifle, consider it too deadly a weapon in 
this modern hunting era, and have turned to 
a weapon that gives the advantage back to 
the animal. 

“The details: An 8-point buck; 152 pounds 
hog dressed; taken on Archery Preserve in 
Forest County, Pennsylvania; with a 26 inch 
long, 55 grain weight, steel broadhead arrow; 
58 pound Osage wood bow. It was a quarter- 
ing shot at 20 yards and the arrow entered 
just back of the left foreleg and sheared 
through one rib, heart, through half of the 
rib on far side and stopped with its head four 
inches beyond the far side of chest cavity. 
The animal was walking when hit, and ran 
275 yards at a dead run before falling dead.” 

The primative weapon of the red man could 
not hold a candle, in power and range, to 
modern archery equipment—an advantage 
for today’s bow and arrow enthusiast. On 
the other hand the archer of this day and 
age is pitting his skill against creatures 
which in many parts of the country are un- 
doubtedly wilder, or should I say more dif- 
ficult of approach, than in the heyday of 
our feathered cousins. 

There is no doubt that archery is becoming 
increasingly popular day after day. It’s a 
competitive pastime in most of our schools 
and colleges, and you will see targets in the 
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city parks, along the highways, anywhere 
they are likely to attract the public eye. So 
popular has the sport become from a com- 
petitive pastime alone that many clubs have 
been formed and numerous schools of in- 
struction have been established to further it. 
I know of one man in the city of Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, who handled 3,800 pupils last 
year. Over $4,000 worth of archery equip- 
ment was sold in that small city during a 
twelve-month period, and the records for 
1940 show that approximately $100,000 worth 
of equipment was sold that year throughout 
the state of Pennsylvania. 


Furthermore, a great many states have 
organized achery associations which lobby in 
their legislatures in the interest of their fol- 
lowers. Pennsylvania has set aside special 
archery preserves whereon a special license 
is needed to hunt with the bow and arrow. 
Of course bow and arrow hunting is per- 
mitted on all public shooting lands during 
the open game season, and there is a move- 
ment on foot now to allow archers to hunt 
a week or two before the regular season so 
they can stalk their quarry in comparative 
safety, and with no rifle shooting to frighten 
the animals. 


Michigan has a two weeks’ open deer sea- 
son for archery exclusively, immediately pre- 
ceding their regular deer season. Archers are 
required to get a special permit and are not 
permitted to get a license to hunt with rifle 
during that season. Last fall Michigan issued 
about 800 archery hunting licenses, and the 
number has been increasing by about 25% 
per year. Many other states have legalized 
the use of the bow and arrow. 


I understand that Oregon has set aside 
150,000 acres and that South Dakota and Iowa 


Arden W. Mowry, Greenville, Pa., with 100 Ib. doe 

shot near Portland Mills. He downed it with one 

arrow which entered the left front shoulder and 

came out on the right side. He then made the 

coup de grace with another in the neck. The animal 

was shot at about a 20 yard range using a 60 Ib. 
pull bow. 
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have special archery preserves. Utah has set 
aside an area of 50 square miles; Washington 
a section 18 miles long and 4 miles wide; 
Wisconsin an area of 1,600 square miles in 
two counties; Indiana two preserves totaling 
25 square miles, and Ohio approximately 
1,8000 acres. Minnesota also has an extensive 
area for archers but I do not know the size. 
Other states, no doubt have set aside similar 
areas. 

Modern civilization, penetrating into re- 
mote sections on improved highways and 
automobiles, and an ever-increasing number 
of hunters, hikers, campers, etc., have com- 
bined to bring out every conceivable cunning 
and resourcefulness wild creatures can com- 
mand, whereas in the early days before the 
white man, even in pioneer days, the task of 
stalking one’s prey and successfully bagging 
it even with primative weapons was perhaps 
easier than it is today. Sure enough, the bow 
benders today are giving a good account of 
themselves and will chalk up an even bigger 
score as time goes on. 

Everyone is familiar with the term archery 
—the art of shooting with bow and arrow, 
either from the legendary stories of Robin 
Hood and his merrie men, or from the thril- 
ling accounts of the prowess of the American 
Indian with bow and arrow in hunting and 
in warfare, or from the eariy historic ac- 
counts of such battles as Pointiers, Crecy and 
Agancourt in the 13th and 14th centuries. 

This art, either as a means of offense in 
war or as subsistence and amusement in time 
of peace, may be traced in the history of 
almost every nation. The Sagitarii, or arch- 
ers, were an important class of troops with 
the ancients. The bow is mentioned in Scrip- 
ture as having been used in patriarchal times. 
Assyrian sculpture and Egyptian hierogly- 
phics testify to its use among these peoples. 
and the Thracians, Cretans and Parthians 
were held in high esteem as archers. Homer 
frequently mentions the bows. Asia, how- 
ever, and not Europe, was the home of the 
bow and arrow and almost all Oriental 
nations have excelled in its use. 


~~. 


John T. Hull, I1.. Upper Marlboro, Md., proudly 
displays his fine trophy. 
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The Swiss were famous archers. One of 
the most famous heroes in Swiss legend was 
William Tell, who was very skillful with the 
bow. The story goes that the Austrian gover- 
nor, Gessler, set his hat on a pile in the 
market place of Altdorf and ordered that no 
villager pass by without baring his head and 
bowing respectfully. Tell, a famous hunter 
and bowman, refused to obey the order. 
Gessler arrested Tell and condemned him to 
shoot an apple from the head of his own son, 
stationed many yards distant. Tell accom- 
plished this feat with bow and arrow, and as 
he was about to turn away, he confessed 
that he kept a second arrow in reserve for 
Gessler which he intended to use if he had 
killed his son. 


The figure of the bow has been nearly the 
same in all countries. The ancient Grecian 
bow was somewhat in the form of the letter 
E. The Scythian bow was merely semicircu- 
lar. The long bow was the favorite national 
weapon in England. The famous battles of 
Crecy, Poitiers and Agincourt were won by 
this weapon. It was made of yew, ash or 
other elastic wood, of the height of the 
archer, or about six feet long, the arrow 
being usually half the length of the bow. 
It was for more than a thousand years the 
only projectile weapon for hunting and for 
warfare. The arbalist, or cross bow, was a 
popular weapon with the Italians and was 
introduced into England in the 13th century 
but never was so popular or as effective in 
taking game as the long bow. 


The use of the bow and arrow declined 
with the progress of time, which introduced 
weapons more to be depended on and not so 
easily exhausted as a bundle of arrows. 


For hunting, however, there has been an 
increasing renewal of interest in archery dur- 
ing the past few years. This may be due 
in part to the ease with which game can be 
bagged by the modern efficient firearms. To 
one who enjoys the sport more than the re- 
sults obtained in terms of meat pounds, hunt- 
ing with bow and arrow offers one of the 
most pleasant forms of outdoor recreation. 


One of the best bow woods is Oregon yew, 
which takes preference on the target range. 
This wood is expensive and is not used as 
extensively for hunting bows as osage orange. 
While probably not as efficient for shooting 
as bows of yew, yet the osage orange makes 
a better hunting bow because of its rugged- 
ness and because of the fact that it does 
not break as easily. Other woods used in 
making bows are lemonwood, red cedar, ash, 
hickory, ironwood, etc. 


Arrows used for hunting are ordinarily 
made of birch with a footing of some hard- 
wood like black walnut or hard maple. Other 
woods used in making arrows are ash, Nor- 
way pine, Port Orford cedar, fir and willow. 
They are 26 to 28 inches long, eleven-thirty- 
seconds of an inch in diameter and tipped 
with broadheads of spring steel two to three 
inches in length and with sharpened edges. 


On the other extremity, arrows are feath- 
ered to make them move directly forward. 
Feathers used in hunting arrows are tri- 
angular in shape and about four inches long. 
Feathers of target arrows are cut small and 
rounded. Larger feathers are necessary in 
hunting arrows to control the heavier missiles 
with their steel broadhead points. Modern 
arrows are made with feathers of the turkey, 
hawk, peacock or eagle; however, arrow- 


Thos. M. Stull, Jr., Clymer, Pa., with woodchuck 
which fell to his unerring aim. 


smiths may use the wing feathers, if they 
happen to be stiff, of any large bird. 


Archers claim that learning to shoot with 
bow and arrow is more difficult than learn- 
ing to shoot with a rifle. Hunting bows are 
usually not equipped with sights, although 
some target bows do have adjustable sights. 
It is necessary that one be especially skillful 
and in good practice to be able to shoot ac- 
curately with bow and arrow while hunting 
in hilly, wooded territory where many ob- 
stacles must be overcome. 


There is very little danger from accidents 
in hunting with bow and arrow. The archer 
must see his target clearly and is not liable 
to shoot when he sees the brush move as 
sometimes happens with rifle hunters. The 
smallest twig may deflect the arrow and 
result in a miss. 


In order to stimulate more interest in deer 
hunting with bow and arrow, the Pennsyl- 
vania State Archery Association, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, has designed a pin that is to 
be presented to any archer, man or woman, 
hunting in the State of Pennsylvania who 
brings down a deer with the bow. The pins 
are furnished after proof of the kill has been 
established. 


It may safely be predicted that the interest 
in archery will become more widespread with 
the setting aside of preserves exclusively for 
the use of the “benders of the bow.” After 
all, it isn’t the type of weapon used, it’s the 
results obtained that count. Or in the words 
of Edmund Vance Cook: 


“And though he be shot to the death, what 
then? 

When the time to die draws near 

It matters not though shaft or shot 

Has plugged the bloomin’ deer. 

Death comes with a hiss or comes with a bang, 

And whether he’s slow or spry, 

It’s the fact that a deer is DEAD that counts, 

Not, ‘How was he shot, and why?’” 
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OFFICIAL 1941 OPEN SEASON AND BAG LIMITS 


Open season includes both dates given, Sundays excepted for game. On November 
1 no hunting of any kind before 9 A. M. With this exception, shooting hours daily are 
7 A. M. to 5 P. M., except from July 1 to September 30 inclusive 6 A. M. to 7:30 P. M., 


E.S.T. (See separate summary for Waterfowl and Coots.) Traps may not be set 
before 7 A. M. on the first day of the seasons for trapping in open counties. Raccoons 
may be hunted at night with a noon-to-noon daily limit. 
UPLAND GAME _ (Small game possession BAG LIMITS SEASONS 
limit three days’ bag) Day Season Open Close 
Ruffed Grouse MORK or 2 ee ee 2 10 
a eee eee 5 15 | 
Wild Turkey (See 9 counties closed below) * 1 1 
Ringneck Pheasants, males only .......... 2 12 Nov. 1 Nov. 29 
Grackles (commonly called Blackbirds)... Unlimited 
EN eee 4 20 
Squirels, Gray, Black and Fox (combined 
aN os is os + ohh <: iddaN VERE SORES < 6 20 
Squirrels, Red Unlimited Nov. 1 Sept. 30, 1942 
Raccoons, by individual or dunting, saniley. Oct. 15 Dec. 31 
LEE CIE ee Ee ner 2 15 
Raccoons, by trapping (See 14 counties Nov. 1 Dec. 31 
I Bis inn Ksinm aw basiseies 
Woodchucks (Groundhogs) ................ 5 Unlimited July 1 Sept. 30 
Bear, over one year old by individual...... 1 1 
Bear, over one year old by hunting party Nov. 19 Nov. 22 
I «iio wis wb inera bin oe nem a 2 2 
Deer, male with two or more points to one 
nee A a 5 ere cma ain « 1 1 \ ie 8 Dec. 13 
Deer, as above, by hunting party of six or \ 
CS rn cae ees Ee ae hae vad y sen « 6 6 


NO OPEN SEASON—Hungarian Partridges, Sharp-tailed Grouse, Doves, Varying Hares 
(Snowshoe Rabbits), Antlerless Deer, Elk, and Cub Bears. 
Fixed by Federal 


MIGRATORY GAME—Rails (including Sora), Gallinules, | Government. See sep- 
Woodcock, Snipe (Wilson or Jack), Wild Ducks and Geese,’ arate summary issued 


I on LO I a ge ek oe oo \ with 1941 hunting li- 
censes. 
FUR-BEARERS—(Traps not to be placed before 7 A. M. on opening dates). 
cere cece e eo hints ss op ch et sen ss Unlimited Nov. 1 Jan. 31, 1942 
Otters (By traps only, in 6 counties)*.... a Nov. 1 Jan. 31, 1942 
Muskrats (By traps only) ................. Unlimited Dec. 1 Dec. 31 
Beavers (By traps only, 14 counties closed) * 3 Feb.14 Feb. 28, 1942 


ee a ee ee Unprotected until Sept. 30, 1942 


AN APPEAL TO TRAPPERS—In order to avoid destroying game and 
injuring dogs, trappers are requested to refrain from setting traps in 
trails. All traps must be tagged. 


*SPECIAL COUNTY REGULATIONS 


TURKEY—No Turkey season in Cameron, Clarion, Elk, Forest, Jefferson, McKean, 
Potter, Warren and Wayne Counties. 


RACCOON TRAPPING—No Raccoon trapping in Beaver, Berks, Blair, Butler, Cam- 
bria,, Carbon, Centre, Clearfield, Huntingdon, Jefferson, Lancaster, Lawrence, 
Luzerne and Schuylkill Counties. 


OTTER TRAPPING—Otter trapping only in Lackawanna, Monroe, Pike, Susquehanna, 
Wayne and Wyoming Counties. 


BEAVER TRAPPING—Beaver trapping in all counties except Carbon, Clarion, Craw- 
ford, Elk, Erie, Forest, Lancaster, Lawrence, Luzerne, Mercer, Schuylkill, Venango, 
Warren and Wyoming Counties. One person may set and tend 10 traps only. 


SNARES—No counties open to use of snares this winter. 
(AS FIXED BY COMMISSION AT MEETING OF JULY 10, 1941). 








GAME SEASONS LIBERAL 


General Outlook Good 


Encouraging reports on the general outlook 
for the coming hunting season prompted 
the Commission to establish liberal game sez. 
sons and bag limits for this year. It felt that 
all small game could stand a full month of 
hunting. Consequently, November 1 to % 
inclusive was declared for grouse, quail, wild 
turkey, ringneck pheasants, cottontail rabbits 
and squirrels. 

There has been considerable sentiment in 
favor of closing the season on quail in large 
portions of the Commonwealth, but in view 
of reports that these birds have steadily been 
recovering from the decimation of the severe 
winter of 1935-36, it was decided to continue 
its policy of a statewide open season. 


Due to improved food and cover conditions 
hares have shown considerable recovery in 
most portions of their regular range, but gen- 
erally speaking the Commission felt that they 
have not yet become sufficiently abundant to 
justify a season on them this year. 


Because raccoons have shown a consider- 
able increase throughout the State during 
recent years, the daily limit was increased to 
2 for hunting raccoons and the season was 
opened two weeks earlier, beginning October 
15 and closing December 31. This is especi- 
ally true in all of the north central counties, 
where the animals have a tendency to hole 
up earlier. It was also felt desirable to give 
raccoon hunters a two weeks start before the 
trapping season, especially so they would 
have a chance to help thin the animals out 
in those counties where they have become 
unusually plentiful. 


There has also been a growing sentiment 
for an open season on doves in Pennsylvania. 
Apparently the number of breeding birds is 
noticeably increasing. However, the Com- 
mission decided to defer any recommenda- 
tion to the Federal Government to declare 
a dove season in this State for at least an- 
other year. 

The season on Hungarian Partridges, which 
so far have failed to establish themselves on 
a shootable basis throughout Pennsylvania, 
despite repeated liberal stocking over 4 
period of years, was closed in order to give 
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the birds a further chance. Last year the sea- 
son on them was open in three counties only. 


As heretofore, in the interest of safety, 
hunting will not start on the first day of the 
small game season until 9 A. M., the remain- 
ing days at 7 A. M. 

The season on black bears, which are very 
plentiful in some sections according to reports 
of their depredations, was opened for four 
days, between November 19 and 22, inclusive. 

Deer having been satisfactorily reduced in 
all but a few sections of the Commonwealth, 
it was deemed advisable to limit the season 
this year to antlered bucks only. 


The seasons on migratory game, including 
rails, gallinules, woodcock, snipe, wild ducks, 
and geese are fixed by the Federal Govern- 
ment, and will be given publicity as soon as 
available. 

No major changes were made in the fur- 
bearing animal seasons over last year. How- 
ever, after discussing the opossum and skunk 
situation, the Commission decided to continue 
these two species on the unprotected list un- 
til September 30, 1942. 

An appeal also was made to trappers to 
refrain from setting traps in trails to avoid 
destroying game and injuring dogs. 

For complete seasons and bag limits please 
refer to the opposite table. 





LARGE WPA PROJECT CONTEMPLATED 

A State-wide WPA Project amounting to 
more than $8,000,000.00, which provides for 
the conservation of wildlife and other natural 
resources by the latest accepted methods of 
land development and usage on all State 
Game Lands, Game Farms, Game Refuges 
and other land areas owned and controlled 
by the Commission, has been prepared and is 
now in Washington pending approval. 

The work contemplated in the project in- 
cludes the establishment and marking of 
boundary and refuge lines, construction of 
fre trails and forest roads, clearing plots 
and planting to grain, various types of cut- 
tings to impover wildlife habitat, planting 
and transplanting of seedlings, construction 
of shelters and retreats, building of various 
types of fences, walling up springs, construc- 
tion of corn cribs, erecting telephone lines, 
surveying and mapping, collecting and clean- 
ing of seed, construction of quail pens and 
fences and game bird holding fields, paint- 
ign fences and buildings, quarrying and 
burning lime stone, filling in abandoned mine 
shafts, etc. 


The project which was sent by the State 
WPA Office to Washington for approval, 
provides for a total of 8,650 workers for one 
year, and includes 104,268 man-months, or a 
total of 13,554,135 man-hours. 


As a result of the drastic reduction in 
Pennsylvania’s quota of WPA funds in June, 
fifty-five projects on State Game Lands and 
refuges were suspended up to July 10. In 
February of this year there were 3,190 men 
working on Commission projects, but as of 
July 20, that number was reduced to 215. 
It is believed that operations on a number 
of these projects will be resumed later so 
that work which was started on them can be 
completed. 
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Little has been said in recent issues concerning the Commission’s wild turkey farm. Here is 
a panoramic view of the area, which is located near Honey Grove, Juniata County, showing 
the brooder house in the foreground. The .eadquarters are located on the hill beyond. 


Young turkey poults sunning and exercising themselves 


on the wire 





floor of a brooder yard. 
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nationwide. 


zations which he now represents.” 





Commission Honors Director Gordon 


The members of the Game Commission honored Seth Gordon, their Executive 
Director, at their regular meeting at Harrisburg on July 10. 


The citation, which was presented in the form of a resolution, pointed with 
pride to the fact that Mr. Gordon, as President of the International Association of 
Game, Fish and Conservation Commissioners this year, and past Secretary-Treasurer 
of the American Fisheries Society, has brought the renown of the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission to the forefront among both nationally and internationally known 
conservation bodies, and through his broad experience and association with leading 
conservationists, and by his keen executive ability, has so capably worked with the 
Commission in its efforts to improve and advance wildlife resources throughout the 
Commonwealth, that its accomplishments, reputation and influence has become 


In closing the resolution expressed the following commendation: 


“That we, the Pennsylvania Game Commission, in recognition of the 
credit he has brought to our State by his long and successful efforts in 
behalf of the preservation of wildlife, and as Executive Director of this 
Commission, hereby express our sincere appreciation of his enthusiastic and 
unselfish devotion to this worthy cause, with the desire that his services may 
continue to be an influencing factor among the several conservation organi- 


Mr. Gordon was the second Pennsylvanian to have been elected President of the 
International Association, the first honor having been bestowed upon Hon. Ross 
L. Leffler, President of the Commission, in 1935. 








SPORTSMEN RICH 


The Game Commission, as of May 31, 1941, 
owned and controlled 580 separate blocks of 
land, located in 66 counties, and comprising 
1,014,163 acres. Broken down, this total in- 
cludes 162 blocks of State Game Lands, com- 
prising 661,810 acres, of which 601,656 acres 
are open to public hunting, the remaining 
60,154 acres being broken up into 182 Game 
Refuges. 


Sportsmen are also permitted to use the 
State Forests, totaling 1,654,283 acres, the 
Allegheny National Forest with 431,502 acres 
and the Tobyhanna Military Reservation 


IN GAME LANDS 


comprising 18,235 acres for public hunting, 
or a grand total of more than 3,000,000 acres. 


The holdings also include 84 Primary 
Refuges on other public lands, totaling 60,378 
acres, and 66 blocks of Auxiliary State Game 
Refuge Projects comprising 57,020 acres, of 
which 42,442 acres are open to public hunting. 
The remaining 14,578 acres are contained in 
73 separate auxiliary refuges. 


There are now in operation 80 cooperative 
Farm-Game Projects, comprising 149,633 


acres, of which 107,269 are open to public 
hunting. Of the remaining acres, 7,230 are 
distributed among 895 small retreat refuges, 


SEPTEMBER 


and 35,134 acres comprise 1891 safety zones 
around farm homes. 


Eighty-six Special Wildlife Refuge Projects, 
sponsored by sportsmen’s organizations and 
approved by the Commission, are also in 
operation. These projects comprise 33,554 
acres, of which 27,635 are open to public 
hunting. Of the balance 424 acres are sub- 
divided into 102 refuges, the remainder com- 
prising 156 safety zones totaling 1,677 acres. 


The Commission also administers 5 Dog 
Training and 2 Archery Preserves totaling 
5,065 acres, and 98 Game Propagation Areas, 
totaling 30,598 acres. All of these areas are 
inviolate sanctuaries and are considered more 
or less as game refuges. 


A composite analysis shows that there are 
580 separate blocks of lands in 66 counties, 
comprising 1,014,163 acres, of which 797,237 
acres are open to public hunting. The re. 
maining 177,180 acres are subdivided into 
1,434 refuges. 


ADDITIONAL GAME LANDS ACQUIRED 


At its meeting on July 10 a total of 61 land 
offers were considered. These offers com- 
prised a total of 29,387.3 acres, distributed 
through 27 of the 67 counties of the State. 
The 61 landowners asked a total of $255,610.75 
for this huge and widely distributed acreage. 


The Commission was not in a position to 
purchase all of the lands offered for sale be- 
cause of the large sum of money involved. 
However, 18 tracts, totaling 8,041 acres, were 
accepted and land purchase contracts are now 
being entered into with the respective own- 
ers. Either conditional or counter-offers were 
made for 10 other tracts totaling 1,140.1 acres. 
If the Commission’s conditions are met by 
these landowners, purchase contracts for the 
tracts concerned will be entered into within 
the next two weeks. 

Offers for 10 tracts, totaling 3,352.3 acres, 
were rejected for one reason or another, and 
action was postponed on 23 offers covering 
a total of 16,853.9 acres. 





ROULETTE.—The huge black bear shown in photo at right, charged with killing four sheep in the area, was snapped by an Olean, N. Y. 
as the anima! was running for the edge of a woods five miles from Wharton. 


Times-Herald cameraman 


Arthur Logue, game protector, set a box trap for the bear and it was caught. 


Phote at left shows local boys, with G. H. Yentzer and Mr. Logue, skidding the bear and trap down hill to a waiting truck after it had fallen prey to the trap. Bruin wa 


taken to an abandoned farm near Wharton and set free. 
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Following are the tracts for which land 
purchase contracts are now being entered 
into: 

1. The most important single tract accepted 
for purchase is 3800 acres in Tobyhanna and 
Coolbaugh Townships, Monroe County, offer- 
ed by the Patrick Brady Estate, all fine game 
land. Within it is a body of good fishing 
water containing about 180 acres, known as 
Trout Lake or Brady Pond. 


2. A woodland tract containing 880 acres 
in Shohola and Dingman Townships, Pike 
County, offered by Kneeland Moore and 
Elinor Manchee. 


3. A sub-marginal farm and woodlot con- 
taining 275 acres in Sugarcreek Township, 
Armstrong County, offered by Mrs. Maude 
F. Hutchinson, as agent for Maude F. Hutch- 
ison and Sydney F. and A. A. Anderson. 


4. A woodland tract of 74 acres in Monroe 
Township, Bedford County, lying adjacent to 
State Game Lands No. 49, offered by G. W. 
Nycum. 


5. Three continguous tracts of woodland 
in Albany Township, Berks County, offered 
by Sarah A. Spang Estate, 1,471.4 acres, Daniel 
C. Henninger, 12.1 acres, and C. Catherine 
Morret, 141.0 acres. 


6. A small clearing of 37.5 acres in Penn 
Forest Township, Carbon County, bounded 
on three sides by State Game Lands No. 141, 
offered by Mary J. Andrews. 


7. A small tract of 20 acres in Troy Town- 
ship, Crawford County, adjacent to State 
Game Lands No. 69, offered by Henry and 
Emma Sutton. 


8. A small marginal farm of 22.2 acres in 
Jackson Township, Greene County, adjacent 
to State Game Lands No. 179, offered by John 
B. Kiger. 


9. A woodland tract of 176 acres in Penn 
Township, Huntingdon County, adjacent to 
State Game Lands No. 118, offered by Anna 
M. Carmon. 


10. Two small tracts in Greene Township, 
Indiana County, adjacent to a much larger 
tract now under contract for purchase, of- 
fered by Henry Patterson, 40 acres, and Clyde 
Nicholson, 61 acres. 


11. Two formerly cultivated tracts in Plain- 
grove Township, Lawrence County, adjacent 
to State Game Lands No. 151, offered by O. 
S. Minor, 22 acres, and Edwin Goodman, 35 
acres, 


12. Two adjacent tracts in Union Township, 
Union County, offered by H. Elizabeth Dyer, 
294 acres, marginal farm, and Hon. Charles 
“4 Reagan, 10 acres, recently cutover wood- 
and. 


13. A woodland tract of 870 acres in Noxen 
Township, Wyoming County, lying adjacent 
to State Game Lands No. 57, offered by John 
J. Shonk. 

The Commission as of July 10, 1941 owned 
664,171 acres, and now has under contract for 
purchase almost 45,000 acres more. Both State 
Game Fund monies and Federal-Aid Funds 
are being used for these land purchases. 


BRADY LANDS PURCHASE 


The Commission agreed to purchase for 
State Game Land purposes the Patrick 





The above ’coons are part of the 1940 catch of Charles W. Brown, of Schuylkill Haven. At 
the left is his son Richard, in front is his faithful dog ‘‘Rex’’. One of the animals he captured 
weighed 21% pounds. 


Brady Estate lands in Tobyhanna and Cool- 
baugh Townships, Monroe County. 


This fine tract, which was personally in- 
spected by Commissioner John H. Price, Esq., 
and President Ross L. Leffler, as well as 
Field Officers, before the negotiations were 
completed, contains about 3800 acres and is 
considered excellent for hunting grounds and 
wildlife refuge purposes. It also includes a 
choice body of fishing water, known as Trout 
Lake or Brady Pond, containing about 180 
acres, which is regularly used by wild water- 
fowl. This acquisition by the Commission, 
after negotiations extending over many 
months, will be a big asset to sportsmen in 
the Pocono region. 


The Brady tract is bounded on the east 
by the Tobyhanna Military Reservation, most 
of which is under lease to the Commission; 
and on the north by State Game Lands No. 
127, of which the Brady tract will become 
a part when deed is finally vested in the 
Commonwealth. 


The elevation of the tract varies from 1700 
to 1800 feet above sea level. Trout Creek, 
which empties into the Lehigh River about 
a mile below Thornhurst, has its source with- 
in the Brady tract. 


The late Patrick Brady annually harvested 
large quantities of natural ice from this pond 
over a long period of years, but in recent 
years competition with artificial ice made the 
natural ice business unprofitable. Mr. Brady 
discontinued ice cutting sometime before his 
death. He had constructed a stone residence 
on the property, which since his death has 
been rented for recreational purposes, espe- 
cially fishing. 


In the future sportsmen will not be able 
to rent the Patrick Brady house for private 
use, nor even camp within the property, since 
this is contrary to provisions of the Game 
Law. The house and other buildings will in 
all probability be removed, although some of 
them may possibly be used by the Commis- 
sion’s officers solely for official management 
purposes. 


LOST: Two setters escaped from kennel 
of F. F. Weatherbie, R. D., North Wales; male, 
“Beck”, 3-year-old all white English Setter, 
black right eye and part right ear, weight, 
61 pounds, height 24 inches; female, “Patsy” 
14 months, red Irish Setter, weight 42 pounds, 
height 21 inches. 


The Pennsylvania State Fox Hunters Asso- 
ciation will hold its Annual Field Trial and 
Bench Show during the week of October 27, 
1941, at Fawn Grove, York County, as guests 
of the Mason and Dixon Fox Hunters Asso- 
ciation, of which Millard F. Jones of Delta, 
Pa., is president. 

Fawn Grove is an ideal place for Field 
Trials due to the fact that it is on the Mary- 
land-Pennsylvania line in York County and 
is accessible to Central Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Southern New Jersey and Delaware 
and we expect 100% support from the fox 
hunters of this district and also the recog- 
nized packs from the Philadelphia and Balti- 
more district. 


The judges as yet have not been picked, 
but their names will be furnished at a later 
date so that they can be published in ample 
time before the meet. It is to be strictly 
understood that this is to be definitely an 
open field trial meet and bench show, and 
anyone owning a hound is eligible to enter 
it in any of the events. 


The officers of the Mason and Dixon Fox 
Hunters Association are: Millard F. Jones, 
Delta, President; Milton Hankins, Pylesville, 
Md., Vice-President; and J. Howard Carr, 
York, Secretary-Treasurer. 


The officers of the Pennsylvania State Fox 
Hunters Association include Eli S. Grable, 
Washington, Pa., President; J. Howard Carr, 
York, Vice-President; Lloyd Reeves, Hunt- 
ingdon Valley, Secretary, and W. S. Webster, 
Waynesburg, Treasurer. 


The young eel is ribbon-like and so trans- 
parent that print may be read through its 
body. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


“On June 30, 1941, Mr. J. P. Young, his 
son Dick, and I were hunting crows in upper 
Bucks and lower Lehigh Counties. While 
proceeding along a dirt road we saw nine 
young ringnecks running around in the road. 
The mother bird was fighting with something 
in the gutter of the road. Upon stopping ty 
determine what the trouble was we found 
that the hen evidently was fighting off a 
weasel that had killed one of her young. The 
young bird, about 6 weks old, had been 
bitten through the top of the head. We 
watched for the weasel to return to the kil] 
but evidently we had made too much noise 
upon approaching and scared the animal. 


About two miles from the scene of the 
pheasant killing we made an attempt to call 
in some crows. We managed to kill 2 or3 
crows after a lot of calling. Finally a lone 
crow darted in through the tree tops and 
managed to escape our fire. However, it 








_ dropped something in the leaves during our 
‘ a ” shooting. Upon picking up the object we 
noticed that it was a young bird which had 
tac ~~ t evidently been taken from its nest as it 
<= ee hadn’t developed its feathers and was inm- 
si! i possible for us to identify. We managed to 
ee ee ; kill about 40 crows during the hunt.”—Albert 
R. Bachman, Game Protector, Bedford County 
Barn swallow building their nest of mud and grass. The mud is gathered in tiny lumps and 


applied with a strange quivering motion. 


“On June 10, I received a letter from Nanty 
Glo sportsmen to come over for an inter- 
view. I learned of another case of vandalism. 
The Nanty Glo Rod and Gun Club have a 
cabin on their propagating area at or near 
Twin Rocks. Some person, or persons, had 
broken the lock on the cabin, ripped up 
part of the roof, knocked the posts from 
under th2 lean-to, broke the lock and hasp 
off a chest, destroyed the wire feed baskets 
and boxes, broke tools, threw “canned cat” 
(used to bait traps while trapping vermin) 
all around inside the building, etc. I made an 
investigation the same day and continued my 
investigation the following day, and appre- 
hended the two men, not “boys”, although it 
was “boys” work. They confessed and I left 
them until June 24 to sweat. Then instead of 
turning them over to the State Police, I gave 
them until July 15 to fix everything up just 
as it was before. This was to be done under 
the supervision of Nanto Glo sportsmen. Join 
the club and walk the straight and narrow 
path for at least the next two years. This 
they were very glad to promise to do rather 
than face charges before the State Police.”— 
W. B. McClarin, Game Protector, Division G, 
District 5. 


“Old mother quail and her covey of ten 
young, while attempting to cross a road 
which had been recently resurfaced, got en- 
tangled in the tar and were unable to escape. 
They were removed and taken to the home 

_ a of Mr. Thompson of Dempseytown, where 

Off to get another meal for the fiedglings. The barn swallow is one of our most beneficial penitent ees SEEENELY gPNES. THe ba 

birds for it ¢ s an untold quantity of insects in a single sumaiet anaatnh. pees are now doing as good as can be expected.”— 

W. T. Campbell, Game Protector, Division F, 
District 10. 
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“Doctor H. D. Johns of Milford reports 
seeing two good sized bears near Sawkill, 
sitting in a puddle of road oil one evening 
while they were taking a ride. The animals 
seemed to be reluctant about leaving, one 
slowly ambling off into swamp and the 
other just walking to edge of the road to 
allow the car to pass. (Perhaps this type of 
beauty treatment is better than a mud bath 
in the swamp.)”—John H. Lohmann, Game 
Protector, Division B, District 7. 


“On Sunday, April 13, while traveling along 
Route 120 near Keating, I noticed several cars 
stopped along the highway. I looked and saw 
a yearling bear standing on a ledge of rocks 
about 20 feet from a road. It remained there 
for some time and finally, after a considerable 
number of persons had gathered around, it 
climbed up the hill out of sight.”’—-Game Pro- 
tector W. J. Brion, Clinton County. 


Excerpts From a Few of the Letters Received 
Relative to the Commission’s Bulletin No. 16. 


“WILDLIFE IN THE FARM PROGRAM’, 


“Will you please advise me if we can obtain 
about 50 copies of Bulletin 16, “Wildlife in the 
Farm Program”, and if so, what the cost 
will be. 


There are a large number of farmers in 
this section whom I know will be glad to co- 
operate with us along the lines set forth in 
this bulletin and it is my thought to visit 
them and ask for their help and give them 
acopy of the bulletin to read.” 


“Will you please send me your bulletin No. 
16, “Wildlife in the Farm Program” for use 
in the teaching of Vocational Agriculture.” 
+ * . 


‘I have been reading Bulletin No. 16, 
‘Wildlife in the Farm Program” and I find 
ita book worth while to any sportsman and 
lam anxious that each member of our asso- 
ciation have one of the bulletins and that 
we may have a few to personally deliver to 
some of our farmer friends who make it pos- 
sible for us to have some land on which to 
hunt that is not closed to the public for hunt- 
ing.” 
se & * 

“I would like to know how many copies 
ot “Wildlife in the Farm Program it would 
be possible to secure for distribution among 
my 15 Garden Clubs.” 


‘I am sure forestry technicians in West 
Virginia( especially those interested in game 
Management, would like to have a copy of 
Bulletin 16. With this in mind, will you 
please let me know whether or not a copy 
tould be forwarded to each of the men on 
the attached list?” 


“Thank you very much for your prompt 
Nswer to my letter in request for a copy of 
Bulletin No. 16. It will be quite handy in my 
work in showing my cooperators how other 
tates are handling their game management 
problems.” 
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A full house—the barn swallow lays from 3 to 6 eggs. 





Five young filled this nest to overflowing. 





Feeding insects to five hungry youngsters is no small job, and both parents are kept busy 
throughout the daylight hours, 
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Above are some of the ‘‘games’’ played by husky members of the Springgrove Pulp Wood 


Association at its summer picnic. 


Everyone who attends this gathering, which comprises 


members from all over Pennsylvania and neighboring States, takes his saw and axe along. 
These implements are as essential to the =! their program as a shot gun is to a skeet 
ooter. 


Mr. Ellis Bailor, Port Royal, timekeeper 
on the WPA project on State Game Lands 
No. 88, in Juniata County, took particular 
note of the animals and birds he saw dead 
on the highway between his home and the 
project, from January 1 until the project was 
suspended on June 25, 1941. The following 
species and numbers of each were killed 
along the road during this period: 27 rab- 
bits, 7 skunks, 4 quail, 3 opossums, 11 wood- 
chucks, 1 weasel, 1 ringneck pheasant and 1 
grouse. 


The Erie Pennsylvania Field Trial Asso- 
ciation will hold its Annual Pheasant Trial 
October 4 and 5. The Open Derby will be 
run on Saturday, at the conclusion of which 
the Open Cover Dog Stake will begin. Much 
interest is being shown in this stake. In the 
past the Association always ran an Open All- 
Age Stake. However, this course is hunting 
country typical of that region, wide enough 
for a dog to show and to provide him with 
every incentive to go hunting. To negotiate 
this course successfully, a dog must show 
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something besides running ability. Stamim 
nerve and, above all, bird sense ar2 requipy 
on this course. The Association hopes that, 
Cover Dog Stake, judged as such, will appeal 
to the owners of class cover dogs. The Trig 
will be run on the Bird-Dog Training ares 


on Game Lands 109. 


A Members’ Stake limited to residents y 
Erie County will be run on Sunday. Th 
prize here is for the Hunter Willis Trophy 
donated by Mr. C. C. French. This 
was won last year by Koehler’s Iron Duke 
setter dog owned and handled by Dr. Johnj. 
Koehler, popular President of the Erie Cop. 
ty Sportsmen’s League. Dr. Koehler unfoy. 
tunately lost Duke this spring. He was foun 
dead in his crate en route from training i 
the South. The Hunter Willis Trophy is t 
remain in the permanent possession of the 
owner winning it three times. 


Judges of the Trial are T. H. Beers, Warren, 
Ohio, and R. K. Palmerton, Geneva, New York, 
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COLLECTIONS IDENTIFY ANIMALS 

During the last decade, 8,523 specimens 
of birds and 6,077 mammals have been added 
to the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service col. 
lection of animals. Service workers cooperat- 
ed with other institutions and individuals by 
identifying for them more than 14,000 birds | 
and 9,800 mammals. Type specimens repre- 
senting newly described forms have been set §! 
aside for 251 mammals and 17 birds. The }' 
service laboratories have been utilized almost 
constantly by cooperating individuals in thet 
studies. Thousands of specimens have been 
loaned to institutions for taxonomic research 
purposes only. 


A halibut matures at the age of about ll 
years; 40 years is a ripe old age. 





Harry Vinson of the McDonald Sportsmen’s (lab 

with 2 gray foxes which were shot within & 

minutes of each other on the water works TI 

north of town. The dogs are the property of arte 

Bell, William Rumbaugh and Harry Vinson 
McDonald, 
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in April 28 hundreds of firefighters brought under control a huge forest fire which raged for nearly 12 hours in Blair and Centre Counties. 
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ifternoon in Clearfield and for a time threatened to burn over a large area in Northern Cambria County. 


BIRDS SHUN RED 


Do birds dislike red? This is the question 
hat Mrs. William Buzby of Boone, Iowa, 
sks, and with good reason. She writes that 
in the spring of 1940 she spread a handful 
of short lengths of bright-colored yarns about 
the yard for bird-nesting material. Some 
were given a loose loop around a twig or 
vine tendril; others were laid loosely on the 
fence pickets, or on a ledge near the bird 
tath. The robins and orioles took their shares 
of this material, and all the yarn disappeared 
ave the red pieces. These remained until 
fll, untouched. Also, Mrs. Buzby reports 
hat for several summers she wore a red 
garden hat, at which martins would dive 
vhen she passed beneath their house. They 
iso resented it when Mr. Buzby entered the 
garden with a red bandana around his neck. 
Often they swooped angrily at a red dress 
hanging on the line. 


Further evidence came from the hens. 
When fed shelled corn, with yellow and red 
kemels mixed, they would eat both in the 
yard during the day, but on several occasions 
when the hens were on the roost they were 
‘fered handfuls of corn on which the flash- 
light beam was focused. They would eat 
very yellow kernel and refuse all the red 
mes. Mrs. Buzby wonders whether hens 
tuld not see the red corn at night, or 
whether, seeing it, they preferred to leave 
talone. Still another experience came when 
notoring to northern Minnesota. The Buzbys 
topped in a small town for dinner. A large 
tartin house on a main corner was well 
«eupied and from it the martins swooped at 
fits. Buzby’s red outing hat, scolding the 
vhile. Several of them followed down the 
treet, darting at the hat. Mystified by these 
urious experiences, Mrs. Buzby wonders 
whether other readers have noted anything 
imilar—_Nature Magazine, April 1941. 
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There are 25 recognized subspecies of 
American mountain lions, 8 of which are 
ound in the United States. 





from the fire shot more than 25 feet into the air. 


ORNAMENTAL WOODY PLANTS 
ATTRACT VARIETY OF BIRDS 


Many ornamental woody plants around a 
home not only add to the beauty of the land 
but attract a variety of birds, according to 
the Fish and Wildlife Service. 


More than 55 kinds of plants are discussed 
in the report, which was issued as a mimeo- 
graphed leaflet, BS-156, entitled “Ornamental 
Woody Plants Attractive to Birds.” The 
leaflet, written by Myer Katz, of the Section 
of Food Habits, Division of Wildlife Research, 
is available to the public upon request. 


Man’s steady encroachment upon the 
natural haunts of wild birds has forced many 





Norman Heft, a member of the Adamstown Game 

and Gun Club, found the grovse nest shown in the 

picture with 12 eggs. As far as Heft knows, he 

thinks all of the eggs were hatched, and during his 

visits at various times he saw some of the young 

birds. The nest was found in the vicinity of Adams- 
town, 

















Photo courtesy Johnstown Tribune-Democrat 
The fire started Sunday 


At one time the fire was reported burning on a sevem 
nile front. The exceptionally fine picture of the fire was taken early yesterday morning at a point several miles southeast of Glasgow, Cambria County. At times flames 
Be careful with fires and matches while in the fields and woods this fall. 


of them to seek food and shelter elsewhere, 
Katz declares. Planting shrubs, trees, and 
vines that offer an abundance of food and 
cover throughout the year will do more te 
attract birds to lawns, yards, and homes than 
will any other effort in their behalf. 


Birds help to pay their way, Katz points 
out, because they not only are beautiful in 
themselves but help to maintain the beauty 
of ornamertal shrubs, trees, and vines by 
feeding on destructive insects. 


The selection of plants to attract birds 
should be made carefully, Katz declares. It 
must be remembered that birds invariably 
frequent areas where ample food is available 
throughout the year and where there is suf- 
ficient cover for nesting and for protection 
from enemies. 


Evergreens, for example, are almost in- 
dispensable in attracting birds in winter as 
they offer food, to some extent, as well as 
protection from wind and cold. As safeguards 
against enemies, mass plantings of shrubbery 
are invaluable. A thick, thorny hedge assures 
birds of certain protection from their natural 
enemies and also provides many nesting 
places. 


On the basis of studies conducted by in- 
vestigators of the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
it is known that alder attracts at least 23 
kinds of birds. Forty-four kinds of birds are 
known to feed on apple trees, while wild 
sarsaparilla is utilized by more than 18 of 
the feathered creatures. 


The’ fruits of the ornamental dogwoods, 
which persist through winter, possess great 
value as a bird attractant. No less than 98 
kinds of birds have been found feeding on 
dogwood, including such well-liked songsters 
as the robin, evening grosbeak, cardinal, 
bluebird, red-eyed vireo, flicker, and king- 
bird. 

Oak trees, being producers of great quanti- 
ties of mast, are also a food source for many 
birds. In all, 62 kinds of birds have fed on 
the oak, especially the brown thrasher, red- 
eyed towhee, and most of the woodpeckers. 
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Feathers and bones are disgorged by the ewls in 
the form of pellets. 


time it becomes excited over a mouse when 
a hundred feet away. It can spot birds sail- 
ing so far up in a noonday sky that they 
appear as mere dark points to human eyes. 
No indication is shown that bright light is 
painful. Often the face is pointed directly 
at the sun with the eyes wide open. If given 
the chance it prefers to sleep in a dark hole 


or under the shade of an evergreen but seems 
to sleep equally well out in the open. In 
captivity it retains the instinct to be active 
at night and sleep by daylight. 


This bird has not only lost all fear of man 
but seems to like to be in close association 
with some person. When turned loose for 
some exercise it flies about for a time and 
then usually lands on the shoulder or head 
of the nearest person. It associates food with 
men and always expects something to eat 
from everyone. This habit led to one very 
amusing incident. The owl broke loose late 
at night and finding no human company 
about went looking for some. It flew across 
the street and into the open window of a 
third floor apartment. The lady of the house 
came face to face with Barney perched on 
the refrigerator in the kitchen next morning. 
Her screams awakened her husband who 
recognized Barney as a tame owl. 


There are many other problems of the life 
history of these birds which we hope to solve 
by further work. Some of these problems 
are the distribution of the species in Penn- 
sylvania, an estimate of their abundance, the 
maximum and minimum numbers of eggs 
and young per nest, months during which 
they breed, number of breeding seasons per 
year and an estimate of the food animals 
taken in the many regions of the state where 
they are present. Any aid which the sports- 
men and other outdoor people of the state 
can offer us in solving these problems will 


MUSIC HATH CHARM via 


HEN a certain hunter reads this he will 

no doubt, register a hearty laugh. When 
certain other hunters read it they, too, will 
get a belated chuckle. As last deer season 
was a mixed season, two members of our 
hunting club decided to forego deer hunting, 
so they took their annual vacation in bear 
season, leaving us shorthanded. As a result 
we invited two other hunters to go along in 
their place. One of the two was a noted deer 
hunter (according to his own estimation), and 
while he proved to be a good, willing worker, 
he was just a little on the boastful side. This 
rather got under the hide of some of the old 
members of the party, so they decided he 
should be taken down a peg or two. We, 





therefore, arranged to revive the initiatory 
degree and give it to him. 


In the dim past someone had brought in 
the story that if a hunter sallied forth into 
the forest where game abounded, with some 
sort of musical instrument, such as a mouth 
organ, accordion, flute or violin, and played 
plaintively and alluringly on it, the denizens 
of the forest would gather around and it 
would be no trouble for the hunter to get 
his deer or bear, as the case may be. We 
decided to try it out. As all hunters are not 
musicians and do not possess musical instru- 
ments, we procured an old-fashioned music 
box. This had a brass roll in it, studded with 
innumerable steel pins. When the handle was 
turned it plinked on a reed like in a mouth 
organ, playing a very pleasant tune. The 
name of it was the Lost Chord, I believe. 

In the past we had persuaded some unsus- 
pecting and green hunters to try it out. Suc- 
cess was a hundred percent from an amuse- 
ment standpoint. We would put the hunter 
on watch with the music box, with instruc- 
tions to play it while we made a circular 
drive to him. Our “drive” of course, was 
back to the cabin, leaving him to his own 
wits which generally resulted in his coming 
in after dark. This we termed the initiatory 
degree, which we decided to confer on the 
boastful one. Accordingly, we sold him on 
the idea, so by the following Thursday every- 
body in camp wanted to try out the music 
box. Competition was so keen that we had to 
draw lots for it. By a little manipulation we 
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be greatly appreciated. A questionnaire hy 
been prepared covering these problems an 
some others which will be sent to anyon 
who notifies us that he has had any contag 
with barn owls in his own locality. The mer 
knowledge of the presence of owls in any 
region of the state will be of value in sug 
a survey. 


We would also like to make a collection o 
castings taken in as many parts of the state 
as possible. There may be confusion in some 
cases as to the species of owl that produce 
the castings. Barn owls usually roost around 
buildings, caves or stone quarries and cast. 
ings found in such places are usually from 
this species. Occasionally they roost in tree 
but usually in this case the birds may be 
seen and identified on the site. Our other 
owls with the exception of the short-earei 
owl roost in trees usually in woodland. The 
short-eared owl usually roosts on the ground 
in open country. Although in most cases the 
site where the castings are found is proof 
enough of the species of the owl, there are 
some cases which are doubtful. We would 
like to ask anyone who will be kind enough 
to send us castings from any region of the 
state, to send with them a note as to the 
date collected, the township and county in 
which they were found, the type of locality 
such as cave, or belfry and whether the owls 
were actually seen at the site. The castings 
may be shipped to Lehigh University, Beth- 
lehem, Pa., C.O.D., in a cardboard box. 


By FRANK R. DEHAAS 


managed to have the wise guy win the chance 
to be the Pied Piper, so that afternoon, about 
three o’clock, it being cold and snappy, we 
took him over the ridge into the Little Cove, 
and put him on what was considered a good 
deer crossing. We instructed him to play the 
music box and not to leave his post until one 
of us came after him. 


We were supposed to make sort of a drive 
around just to stir the deer up abit so they 
could hear the music, and he was to do the 
rest. But instead we went back to the cabin. 
Soon a couple of games of Five Hundred 
were started and the musical hunter was pat- 
tially forgotten until Otto called us for sup- 
per. Then concerned eyes were turned up 
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BOTFLIES AND GAME 


ITH the tang of the early frosts in the air and the enchant- 

ment of the brilliant autumn foliage, our minds turn to 
certain recreational possibilities of the out-of-doors. Soon our shot- 
guns and rifles will be prepared for the hunting season, for game 
is a crop to be planted, cared for and harvested just as surely as 
any other. At that time our farmers and their cousins will join 
up in friendly rivalry as all true sportsmen should. 


Speaking of the game crops that live and grow upon our farms, 
in the valleys and mountains or in the fields and orchards, we wish 
to present a little discussion on some of their personal troubles. 
Each animal and bird has its own struggle for existence far more 
serious than that of being hunted by human beings. Life feeds 
upon life and certain predacious forms attack and kill other animals 
or birds in order to support their own lives. Many of these game 
enemies are recognized and we do all we can to prevent their 
depredations. On the other hand there are insiduous parasitic pests 
that prey upon our favorite game creatures. We are almost helpless 
to prevent their activities which are more or less a mystery to 
many of us. 


Skipping over flees, lice or ticks, which belong to the latter 
category, we have certain two-winged flies, belonging to the great 
insect order Diptera that we should like to mention as being im- 
portant offenders. Many hunters are familiar with the dark colored, 
fleshy grubs often found beneath the skin of rabbits, squirrels or 
other small mammals. The hunter may have found several such 
grubs in the game pockets of his coat. These grubs had emerged 
from the carcasses of the rabbits he had shot. They were the 
larvae or young form of botflies, insects that are seldom observed 
in the adult or winged stage. During the summer time botflies 
frequent the open sunny places, or hide themselves among grass 
or woods, for it is in such situations that they are most likely to 
fnd hosts. Flying quietly along about a foot above the ground 
they search for rabbit runways ready to deposit their eggs or 
young On some unwary victim. Botfly eggs hatch so quickly upon 
release from the parent that larvae are often laid instead of eggs. 

Adult botflies which hunt rabbits resemble a large bumblebee 
and are probably mistaken for a bee by most persons who might 
see them. They are about one inch long with large smoky wings, 





Adult bot flies. Parent of rabbit bot. 


« « « By A. B. CHAMPLAIN 





Larvae and pupae of rabbit bot flies. 


some species of rabbit bots being more or less covered with short 
yellowish hair. The full grown grub or bot is also about one inch 
long. These grubs or worms are usually found beneath the skin, 
on the back, belly, or shoulder of their hosts, where they form large 
tumors or cysts. Each wound has an opening to the outside through 
which the insect breathes. The body of the grub is provided with 
rows of sharp spines in place of legs and it derives nourishment 
from the matter and blood caused by its activities in these wounds. 

Botfly grubs or worms become full grown about frost time, when 
we are thinking of small game hunting. Shortly, the bots will drop 
from the wounds in their hosts and burrow into the earth. Ata 
proper depth the larvae will change to the pupal or resting stage 
ready to pass the winter months safe from frost and enemies. In 
the springtime the pupal shells will split and the adults or perfect 
winged flies will emerge, ready to search for mates and then start 
hunting rabbits. There are a number of species of botflies known 
to attack rabbits, squirrels, woodchucks, chipmunks and many other 
kinds of rodents. It is a fact that the larger sized botflies infest 
the smaller animals. 


Larger animals do not escape and the deer nasal botfly has been 
taken in Pennsylvania. Adults of this fly were captured at Renovo 
by a member of the State Game Commission. They were caught 
when attempting to place eggs or young larvae on the nose of a 
tame deer. The grubs or worms of this species enter the head of 
the animal through the mouth or nostrils. Here they feed upon the 
matter that is secreted by the internal mucous membranes, caused 
by the irritating presence of the spiny bot worms. The nasal 
cavities are probably the original centers of infestation but the 
bots are often dislodged from this area or migrate to other situa- 
tions, such as the throat, palate, base of tongue or similar areas 
where they cause painful and possibly dangerous wounds. 


Our knowledge of this interesting group of flies is very limited 
and there are many conflicting stories and superstitions concerning 
them. Hunters or persons coming into contact with these insects 
would be contributing valuable data to our knowledge of botflies, 
if they would make notes of their observations or collect specimens 
from mammals or fresh game heads and send them to their govern- 
ment or state institutions. 
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the road toward the direction the hunter was 
to come from. After supper, when he did not 
arive, we really became concerned. So, 
organizing two parties with lanterns, we 
started after him, one party going up one 
tad and the other party going up the other, 
both of which converged on top of the ridge. 
Both parties arrived at the same time. 

On looking down the path into the Little 
Cove we could see a small fire burning, and 
on approaching it there sat our musical friend 
lasting his shins and not much concerned. 
‘Say, that was a heck of a drive you fellows 


put on,” he remarked, “you must have started 
over at Maley’s Corners.” “Why didn’t you 
come in when it got dark?” murmured the 
Swede. “Say, ain’t you the one that told me 
not to leave my post until someone come to 
me? Well, I didn’t, and besides, how did you 
expect me to drag in that nine point buck 
laying over there by my gun. He must go 
about one hundred and eighty pounds.” 


New England’s early prosperity, the origin 
of the capital invested in her factories and 
industries today, is based on the cod fishery. 


LOST: One life-time Sheaffer fountain 
pen. “Doc” Banker either lost or handed his 
pen to someone at the recent Directors’ meet- 
ing, held at the Penn Harris Hotel, July 10. 
If anyone knows anything about it “Doc” will 
surely appreciate hearing from them. His ad- 
dress is 819 Washington St., Huntingdon, Pa. 


With the unerring instinct of a homing 
pigeon, the Pacific salmon returns from the 
sea to the streams and lakes of its origin to 
spawn and die. 
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AS SCHOOL BELLS RING 


(Continued from Page 9) 
perience. Throughout all courses methods 
were proposed and discussed which woul 
enable the teacher to present the problems 
of conservation with forceful clarity. 


America is at last becoming conservation. 
minded. It has taken severe floods ang 
droughts, dust storms and depleted forests 
to awaken Americans to this problem and 
actually to frighten them into doing some. 
thing about it. 


Ollie Fink, Director of the Ohio Conserya. 
tion Laboratory, defines conservation as an 
attitude, and it undoubtedly is just that 
Surely there is no more effective method of 
developing an attitude than through the mil. 
lions of youngsters in school today. They are 
greatly influenced in their attitudes by their 
teachers. Those millions of youngsters today 
are the men and women of tomorrow, and if 
they have been awakened to the value and 
need of conservation, we can certainly anti- 
cipate a rebirth of many of our depleted 
natural resources. We need a conservation 
laboratory for every state in the United 
States. We need one right here in Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Bob Steventon, a school teacher in Nesque- 
honing, and head of the educational com- 
mittee of the federated sportsmen of Pennsyl- 
vania attended the Ohio Conservation Lab- 
oratory this past summer, and we look for- 
ward to publishing his account of experiences 
in the next issue of the Game News. 


As this issue goes to press, we are very 
glad to report that progress is being made 
toward the establishment of a conservation 
laboratory here in the Keystone State. When 
this has been accomplished and teachers have 
become conservation minded, the youngster, 
on his way to school, will no longer feel 
that when the door closes behind him he has 
been temporarily shut off from all living 
things. Instead, a new world will be opened 
to him, and in that new world he will find 
all the beauties and fragrance of the woods 
and fields t aking on a new meaning. He will 
see beyond the exciting beauty of the scarlet 
tanager, beyond the soft rich greens of forest 
and field, and beyond entrancing stillness of 
the old fishin’ hole in the meadow. 


He will experience the lifting of a strange 
haze of confusion and awaken to the fascinat- 
ing inter-relationship between man and 
nature, and all America will benefit by his 
discovery. 





The most pressing need in the national 
movement to restore the Nation’s wildlife 
resources is an effective means of reaching 
the owners and users of land to advise them 
of the relatively simple and inexpensive 
practices that will restore environment con- 
ducive to increased wildlife populations, ac- 
cording to officials of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, United States Department of the 
Interior. 





Top: Dr. Lawrence E. Hicks, Director of Wildlife 
Research Station, Ohio State University, and a nature 
study group in the camp museum. 

Center: Dr. H. H. Bennett, Chief, U. 8. Soil Com 
servation Service, Washington, D. C., left, jeined the 
camp in a conservation broadcast. 

Bottom: Swimming in Lake Hope provided welcome 
relief from the summer heat. 
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NON-GOVERNMENTAL 
CONSERVATION AGENCIES 
(Continued from Page 13) 


National Park Service, the Forest Service, 
the Grazing Service, the Indian Service, the 
ar Department, the Coast Guard, the Navy, 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, the 
Extension Service, and many others are doing 
yeoman service in the conservation program. 
Most individuals are not aware of the magni- 
tude nor the importance of the conservation 
work carried on by the programs of such 
governmental organizations. The outside 
agencies, examples of which were mentioned 
before, constitute the felly of this wheel. 


It will be a happy day in conservation 
when it is recognized that there is more work 
to be done than any one agency can accom- 
plish, that it is not a matter of prerogatives. 
put that the important thing is to get the job 
done, regardless of who does it. 





WILDLIFE CONSERVATION AND THE 
BIBLE 


(Continued from Page 11) 


On another occasion, at Sienna. St Francis 
asked for some turtle-doves, and holding 
them in the skirt of his tunic, he said: “Little 
sisters turtle-doves, you are simple, innocent 
and chaste; why did you let yourselves be 
caught, I shall save you from death and have 
nests made for you, so that you may bring 
forth young and multiply according to the 
Commandment of our Creator.” After making 
nests for all of them, the turtle-doves began 
to lay eggs and bring up broods of young. 


Christianity and Mohammedanism were 
closely associated in origin and development 
with the arid and semiarid regions of the 
Old World. Because peoples of desert regions 
are more or less excluded from the culture 
of the outside world, old manners and cus- 
toms persist for many years. We are told that 
the customs of the time of Christ still are 
observed in the deserts of Arabia. Desert 
people eat sparingly of the few things avail- 
able. Nothing is wasted. It is reported that 
the Tibbus of the Sahara eat even the skins 
and powdered bones of their dead animals. 

The Psalmists’ song, “I will lift up mine 
eyes unto the hills from whence cometh my 
help,” not only has a spiritual significance 
but also is an expression of the recognition 
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“This will cost the Government a pretty penny 
young fellows shooting a duck out of season.’’ 
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‘‘He won first prize. He was the only one that entered.’’ 


by peoples in arid lands of dependence upon 
the mountains. The adjacent friendly moun- 
tains provided timber, forage, wildlife, re- 
creation, minerals, and above all water. Again 
in Job (x1.20) we read: “Surely the moun- 
tains bring him forth food, where all the 
beasts of the field play.” 


The beautiful simplicity of language which 
marks the Bible in many places, and which 
contributes to its position among the great 
literary works of the ages, is often attained 
by the use of figures of speech. This artistry 
was not a device; it was the result of a means 
to make concepts plain in the minds of a 
people not yet given to abstruse intellections. 
What more natural way to express a thought 
than by means of a simile or a metaphor 
relating to wildlife? And indeed such occurs 
frequently. Thus in Proverbs (vi-5) we find: 
“Deliver thyself as a roe from the hand of 
the hunter, and as a bird from the hand of 
the fowler.” And in the Songs of Solomon 
(ii-17): “Until the day break, and the shad- 
ows flee away, turn, my beloved, and be thou 
like a roe or a young hart upon the moun- 
tains of Bether.” And again in Isaiah (xxxv.6) 
we find: “Then shall the lame man leap as 
an hart, and the tongue of the dumb shall 
sing.” These grassland dwellers mostly, al- 
ways in combat to win a favored place in a 
narrowly fertile region, must have observed 
the struggle for existence which was also the 


lot of lower creatures. They must have ob- 
served the thirsty stag in his eager passage 
from stream to stream. And so all men knew 
with what fervor David longed to serve the 
Lord when he cried out (Psalm xlii.l): “As 
the hart panteth for the water brooks, so 
panteth my soul after Thee, O God.” 





How the bobwhite quail, one of the most 
popular and widely distributed game birds in 
the country, can be successfully raised in 
captivity for restocking depleted covers is 
explained in detail in a new publication 
recently issued by the United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

Entitled “Bobwhite Quail Propagation,” the 
publication is Number 10 in the Department’s 
series of Conservation Bulletins. It was writ- 
ten by Ralph B. Nestler and Woodrow W. 
Bailey, Biologists of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, United States Department of Agri- 
sulture, cooperating with the Division of 
Wildlife Research, of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, Department of the Interior. The bul- 
letin is available at 10c a copy from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C.—U. S. Fish & Wildlife Service. 


There are over 2,500 kinds of mammals in 
North America. 
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FOX HUNTING NOTES 
By W. Newbold Ely, M.F.H. 


N response to various inquiries I received 

from time to time regarding the connec- 
tion, if any, between the English Otter- 
hounds and the Welsh Foxhounds, the French 
rough and smooth coated hounds, and cer- 
tain strains of American Foxhounds, I 
thought the following notes might be of in- 
terest. 


Mr. Rose, Master of the Eastern Counties 
Otterhounds in England, with whom I had 
the pleasure of hunting a few years ago, 
states that the Griffon Niverais of France is 
very similar to the pure-bred English otter- 
hound and that “the Griffon Vendeen is ex- 
tremely like the Welsh broken-coated hounds 
that are in the Welsh Stud Book.” He goes 
on to mention the finding sometimes in the 
Blencathra and Ullswater Fell foxhound 
packs “the domed skull and pendulent ears 
placed low down on the head, with occasional 
‘ticking’ in the coat, that are seen in the Bleu 
de Gascogne and the Gaston-Saintongeois 
Hounds.” 


Lord Bathurst recently wrote that they 
were also known as Griffon Vendeen- 
Nivernais and that what we call crossbreds 
are, in France “Des batards” or bastards. 
That there are batards de Vendee, batards de 
Saintonge and batards de Haut Poiton, and 
all this before they purchased any offspring 
by their exported French sires out of Eng- 
lish bitches. 

French hounds, both rough and smooth 
coated, were brought over by the Norman 
Monks into Great Britain centuries ago, and 


Your Hide Please, Mr. Deer 


half a dozen money belts or an excellent leather vest? 
extra large skins will make up approximately one size 38 or 40 x 
Just use gloves as an example. An average 
of three pairs to a hide—25,000 hides—75,000 pairs of gloves. Add 
to that the deer that are killed all over the United States in a 
single season, and you can readily see what the tremendous pos- 
sibilities are for utilizing to excellent advantage a very valuable 
by-product which has for some reason or another, why we don’t 


average style jacket? 


know, been permitted to go to waste. 


With your kind permission I’d like to add a concluding statement 
from Mr. Leffler in summation of the project in general. 


‘substance, he finds that as an initial effort its possibilities are un- 
limited, that while it is too early in the game to estimate its results, 
‘they will be greater, actually and psychologically, than originally 
anticipated, and that it should be seriously considered and pro- 
moted in the future. 
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through the years of battles and strife re- 
treated into Wales with their hounds. These 
hounds, crossed on the native hound of Great 
Britain, which was a rough coated hound 
resembling the present Scottish deerhound, 
produced the foundation stock for the Welsh 
Stud Book hound of today. 


The very close similarity between both the 
physical structure of the hunting characteris- 
tics of the Welsh hound and the American 
hound on account of the fact that both foun- 
dation stocks came from the French course. 
I am now speaking of the Pennsylvania- 
Maryland type of hound for which the Penn- 
Marydel Foxhound Association exists, and not 
the Walker, Trigg or Virginia hounds, foun- 
dation stock for which came from Great 
Britain and Ireland. 


We all know that when Lafayette wanted 
to give Washington a token of his esteem he 
selected a draft of French hounds which 
were sent to our first president and on which 
he writes about at length in his diary. 


Although as mentioned above, some of the 
American strains came from Ireland, speci- 
fically the hounds MOUNTAIN and MUSE, 
to which both Joe Thomasy’ and Trigg 
hounds trace, many Irish hounds themselves 
go back to France. 


A Jacobite Ryan, having fought for James 
II at Aughrim and Limerick, was exiled in 
France, and, when he returned, he brought 
a pack of French hounds “lavishly crossed 
with the Talbot”. For over two hundred 
years, packs of black and tan hounds have 
been hunted by old Irish families, the most 
famous of these “Kerry beagles” (they are 
foxhounds and have nothing to do with 
beagles) being the Scarteen Black and Tans. 
The Ullswater pack previously mentioned 
had black and tans and found that the color 
usually went with “deep, musical voices.” 
There is a black and tan strain in the Tiver- 
ton pack whose blood is so cherished in Eng- 
land today. According to Mr. Acton it traces 
to Silverton WOODMAN ’14. WOODMAN’S 
grandsire was DRUMFUESSHIRE THUN- 
DER, a pure-bred otterhound. His granddam 
RECORD was a pure West county harrier. 
“Another breed of hound that contained some 
black-an-tan strains, the old Southern hound 
(England). The old southern hound was of 
various colors, but sometimes blue-mottled, 
or black and tan. Blaine writes: “The old 
Southern hound was formerly strong and 
large, with a monstrous head, overhanging 
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chops, full in the throat and dewlapped. In 
color the Southern hound is mottled, pieg 
(ticked), or liver-colored, and sometimes 
nearly black, but in such cases the tinting 
are elegantly relieved with tan markings,” 


France not only contributed to the Southem 











but to the Northern type of early English & 


hound as well. “Gascony and Normandy were: 


both fiefs of the English Crown”, and fre 
them came two types of hound. “The Gascog 
hound was big, upstanding and blue-mo 

in color, with a black muzzle, and dark t 
patches in the face and legs.” The Normandy 
hound had the black, tan and white markin 
of most English foxhounds today, which § 
best described in American beagle languag 
“black blanket, tan head, white nin 
gear.” The Talbot, “the daddy of them 
originated in “the Arderines, where the 
were bred, as far back as the eighth century, 
by the monks of St. Hubert. They were a 


massive type of hound, and for some time 


appeared to have been white.” 


In France today you can see smooth coate 
French hounds which are exact counterparts 
of the hounds shown in Penn-Marydel show 
and rough coated French hounds which are 
identical to the Welsh hounds shown at the 
Welsh Hound Association show in Wales, or 
at New York or at Bryn Mawr. 


Mr. Buchanan Jardine, who was Master of 
the New Forest Buckhounds when I was 
hunting with them, wrote a book a few years 
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ago on hounds throughout the world. It was 7 
most excellently illustrated with reprodue- | 


tions in full color of oil paintings of various 
types of hounds by Ilvester Lloyd. In these 
illustrations long earred blue tick French 
hounds are shown which look as though they 
might have arrived the day before from the 


eastern shore of Maryland, and rough coated 


French hounds are portrayed which might 
have been a direct draft from the Pantys- 
gallog or Lord Davies’ kennels. ‘ 


Further indications of a common ancestry 
are the similar physical characteristics be- 
tween the French, Welsh and Pennsylvania- 


Maryland American hound regardless of © 


their coat. Some of these are the following: 


All of them have the same slightly domed 


occiput, ears set on rather low, a tendency 


to be a bit back on the elbow, rather long in 
the barrel, feet which have a tendency to” 
turn out, and a characteristic gentle pleading 


expression of the eye. 
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